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Women’s Changing Role in the 
United States Employment Market 


by 


Karl E. Muntz 


Professor of Economics, New York University 


An article recently published in the International Labour Review ! 
showed how the partictpation of women in the labour force throughout 
the world has varied over the last 70 to 80 years. It was interesting to 
note that, while both the percentage of all women economically active 
and the proportion of women in the total labour force have remained 
substantially stable in most countries, in the United States both these 
figures have approximately doubled between 1870 and 1950. Drawing 
on demographic and labour statistics, the author of the following article 
traces the history of what he describes as “ the American woman's 
occupational revolution” and reveals some of tts underlying causes 


“THROUGHOUT the nineteenth century the average American 

woman's economic activities outside the family were limited 
exceptions occurring early in the century during the War of 1812 
and the Napoleonic Wars when the curtailment of imports from 
England opened the door to American production, particularly in 
textiles, where the industrialists turned to women and children 
for labour.” 

Except in the urban communities of the eastern United Stat: 
where immigrants without means tended to settle, convention 
frowned upon married women working for wag American 
custom dictated that the male head of the family should support 
his wife and children by his own efforts. True enough, while there 
were no child labour laws or compulsory schooling laws, boy 
entered apprenticeship or employment at ten or twelve years of age 
and unmarried girls found simple employment for a few year 


The World’s Working Population Some Demograph: Aspect 
Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956 pp 152-176 and especially tables Ill and X 
2A Congressional report published in 1816 indicated that 10,000 men 
24,000 boys under 1 ears of age and 66,000 women and gu vere at that 


time emplo ed in cott 
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before marriage. The outside employment of the wife and mother 
was never sanctioned, nor was it in good taste for a man in reason 
able circumstances to encourage or permit his unmarried daughters 
to take employment for wages 

Some of these ideas were Victorian concepts brought in from 
abroad, with the difference that the notion of the delicateness and 
physical frailty of womanhood was given a more important plac: 
and encompassed a larger proportion of women in a prosperous 
country, such as the United States, where the gainful employment 
of women was not a prerequisite for family existence 

Paradoxically enough, while American women seem to hav 
gone into employment in the nineteenth century less than thei 
uropean sisters, they often appear to have achieved a higher 
standing. The explanation may lie in the early introduction of 
compulsory education for girls in the United States and the fact 
that similar educational backgrounds were imposed by law upon 
boys and girls. If the woman is mentally equal to the man (and 
few will gainsay this) and she is provided with the same stock of 
education and knowledge it seems logical to assume that sex 
discrimination in the arts, the professions, the trades, commerce 
and industry should gradually disappear. A few decades ago mat 
riage was an obstacle to a woman’s advancement in employment 
but this is no longer the case. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the improved education that has now 
become part of woman's life, marriage and the family retain then 
dominant places. At first sight marriage and motherhood may 
appear quite inconsistent with a rapidly evolving economic func 
tion in the outside world, but observation will show that today 
woman's dual role is gaining acceptance more and more rapidly 


DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 


That the broad movement for education of women has not 
checked marriage in this country is revealed by statistics. During 


the past decade Americans have acquired the reputation of being 


the most married people in the world. For instance, of all women 
who had reached the 50-54 age group in 1940, 91.3 per cent. wer 
or had been married; in 1951 the figure was 92.8. For men th 
percentages were 89.0 in 1940 and 91.4 in 1951, which would suggest 
that men are slightly more inclined to remain single than women.! 
At the beginning of 1951 there were over 38 million married 
women, or roughly 8 million more than in 1940.2 This increa 


! Statistical Bulletin (New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Compar 
Vol. 32. No. 5, May 1951, Pp tal 
* Ibid., Vol. 32, No. 4, Apr. 1951, p. 1 
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reflects the effects of the Second World War, the Korean War and 
a prolonged period of high prosperity. The number of marriage 
reached its highest level in 1946, rising to 2,300,000, a rate of 16.2 
per 1,000 population 

In recent years there has been a phenomenal increase in thi 
number of early marriages throughout the world, but im none of the 
western nations is this tendency more marked than in the United 
States. In 1940, 11.9 per cent. of American girls between 15 and 
i years of age were, or had been married ; by 1951 the figure had 

n to 16.7 per cent. The latter figure is in sharp contrast to 3 per 
cent. in Scotland, 4.5 per cent. in England and Wales, 1.6 per cent. 
in Ireland, 5.6 per cent. in France, 1.9 per cent. in the lederal 
Republic of Germany, 3.0 per cent. in Sweden, and 13.6 per cent. in 
Yugoslavia, the nearest rival. In 1940, of American women in the 
20-24 age group 52.8 per cent. were oI had been married, while the 
corresponding figure for 1951 was 68.8 per cent., much higher than 
in any of the kuropean countries. 

In 1940 only 1.7 per cent. of American males in the 15-19 age 
group were or had been married ; by 1951 the figure had risen to 2 
per cent. The latest figures available for the other countries men 
tioned range from 0.2 per cent. to 0.8 per cent. with the exception 
of Yugoslavia, where 7.9 per cent. of these teenage boys were 
married. In the 20-24 age group the United States is also well in 
the lead, with 48.3 per cent. of men in this group married 

Since 1946 the marriage trend in America has been downward, 
both in absolute numbers and in rate. Thus the rate was 9.8 per 
thousand in 1953, and about 9.1 in 1954.) This trend is indicative 


of a drop in the supply of eligible unmarried persons due to the 


exceedingly high rates of marriage during and immediately after 
the Second World War and the low birth rates during the depression 
of the 1930s. 

[he proclivity towards early marriages has been caused by a 
number of factors, chiefly economic. These are 1) high wage 
levels, which have tended to keep ahead of the cost of living 
(2) arelatively long period of fullemployment ; (3) hurried marniag: 
induced by the call-up of young men for military service ; (4) a 
generally unexpressed feeling on the part of young women that 
failure to marry when the opportunity offers may expose them to 
spinsterhood for life, and (5) a change in the traditional attituds 
towards outside employment of marned women. To these may be 
added a growing disregard of parental caution and misgiving 


1 Statistical Bulletin Vi 5 
States Department of Health, ke 
»pecial Keports, Vol. 42 Ne 3, 3 Jun 
State and I ermritory 1953 
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towards early marriage, the “everybody's doing it” attitude among 
young persons, suggesting social acceptance, and divorce—an open 
door of escape if necessary. 

It may also be noted that women are faced with many special 
economic problems, One results from the growing numerical dis- 
proportion between the sexes, a phenomenon of recent origin which 
is becoming of increasing concern to all, particularly to women. 
The ratio of men to women has been declining in all the western 
countries, but not quite so rapidly in the United States as in 
Europe. In 1910 there were 1,097 men to every 1,000 women 
(aged 21 and over). By 1940 the sexes were about evenly balanced, 
except among the Negro population, where women were markedly 
in the majority. By the 1950 census there were only 966 men 
of 21 years of age or over to every 1,000 women in the population 
as a whole.} 

This shift in the numerical balance between the sexes, which 
has its influence on the labour supply, is due to a number of factors, 
namely the changing character of immigration ; the aging of the 
population, with female longevity outstripping that of males ; and 
the toll taken by war and accidents among the male population. 

For many years the majority of immigrants into the United 
States were men, many of them young and unmarried, who settled 
down in their adopted country and sought mates within the resident 
population. However, the trend during the past two decades shows 
that more female than male immigrants have been admitted. 
In the period 1936-40 there were 824 male for every 1,000 female 
immigrants ; the ratio for the period 1941-45 was 696 to 1,000 ; 
for 1946-50, 674 to 1,000; and for 1951, 934 to 1,000. Moreover, 
during most of these years the majority of former immigrants 
returning permanently to their home countries were males.* 
Young women often emigrate with matrimony in mind and become 
permanent residents in the country of immigration when they have 
achieved their object. In addition, many alien women have entered 
the country as war brides during the last few years. 

The longevity of both sexes has been increasing owing to the 
advances in standards of living and the progress of medical science 
in coping with diseases (particularly those of childhood, youth 
and middle life), but women have benefited from this more than men. 
More boy babies are born than girl babies, and until about the age 
of 20 years males are in the majority, but thereafter the female 
preponderance increases steadily. Thus in 1950 there were 111.6 
women for every 100 men in the 65-and-over age group. The 


' Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 5, May 1952, pp. 6-7. 
® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, (Washington, D.¢ 
Government Printing Office), pp. 98-99 
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estimated ratio for 1955 is 116 women per 100 men, and for 1975 
it is expected to be 137.8 women per 100 men. 

War and accidents take a much greater toll of men than of 
women. Accident fatalities start in childhood and invelve boys 
for the most part. Nearly 90 per cent. of fatalities due to firearms 
occur among men #, three times as many boys drown as girls 3, 
accidental poisoning takes a greater toll of men than women *, 
and motor vehicle and motor vehicle traffic fatalities, as well as 
pedestrian fatalities involve three times as many males as females 
Similarly, fatal industrial accidents occur predominantly among 
men workers.® 

Medical science has been able to do more for women’s survival 
than for men’s. One may observe that the 1952 death rate for 
males of all ages from all causes is estimated at 11.1 per 1,000 
population, and for females at 8.1 (the figures for 1940 were 12.0 
and 9.5 respectively). There were over twice as many male deaths 
from the various types of tuberculosis as female deaths ; nearly 
three-and-a-half times as many from syphilis and its sequela, 
almost one-and-a-half times as many from acute poliomyelitis, 
four times as many from stomach and duodenal ulcers, twice as 
many from cirrhosis of the liver and one-and-a-half times as many 
from appendicitis. The number of male deaths also exceeded the 
number of female deaths, though not in such large proportions 
where the cause was disease of the cardiovascular system, malignant 
neoplasm, influenza and pneumonia, hernia and gastritis, among 
others. More females than males died of diabetes and anaemias.* 
The progress of medicine has reduced maternal mortality, once a 
major cause of death among women, to a minimum ; the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company reports that the rate among 


insured persons decreased to 1.1 per 100,000 in 1954, or 15 per cent 
less than in 1953. The 1954 rate was only about one-half that of 
five years earlier and one-quarter that of ten years earlier.’ 

The growing disproportion between the sexes is having a direct 
effect upon the marriage possibilities of more and more girls each 
year. Every year there will inevitably be an increasing number of 
marriageable women for whom the future holds only spimsterhood 


and the need to support themselves. Furthermore, custom favours 


1 Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 3, Mar. 1955, pp 

2 Ibid., Vol. 34, No. 9, Sep 1953 pp 8-9. 

* Ibid., Vol. 34, No. 7, July 1953, pp. 8-9 

* Ibid., Vol. 35, No. 2, Feb. 1954, pp. 7-8 

® Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 40, No. 11, Apr. 1955: Accident 
Fatalities in the United States, 1952, p. 242 

* Ibid Vol. 40. No. 4, Dew 1954 Deaths and Death Rate for 64 Selected 
Causes by Age, Race, and Sex, United State 1952, pp. 64-80. 

7 Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p. 5 
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marriages where the bridegroom is somewhat older than the bride. 
The median age of those marrying for the first time during the 
period 1950-53 was 23.6 years for males and 20.5 years for females ; 
the differences between the median ages for remarriage was even 
greater (38.4 years for males and 32.7 for females).!. The disparity 
between the longevity gains of men and women means that if 
husband and wife are of the same age at the time of marriage the 
chances are strongly in favour of the woman outliving her husband 
These chances are, of course, enhanced where the wife is younger 
than her husband. For instance, of the men reaching the age of 
65 in 1935, 79 per cent. survived for at least five years, 57 per cent. 
for at least 10 years and more than 18 per cent. for at least 20 
years (until 1955), while five-sixths of the women in the same age 
group lived until the age of 70 years or beyond and 25 per cent. 
celebrated their 85th birthdays in 1955.? 

Although medical science has made possible longer spans of 
married life for the spouses, in the later age groups the women, 
who are generally younger than their mates, are apt to become 
widows. Thus in 1953 widows accounted for 26.3 per cent. of all 
women reported between the ages of 55 and 65 years, 44.8 per cent. 
of women in the age group 65-74 and 73.3 per cent. of those of 
75 years of age and over. The median age at which wives become 
widows is about 56 years. Currently over 660,000 marriages are 
broken each year by death. In two-thirds of these cases the wife 
is the surviving spouse as compared with about one-half fifty 
years ago.’ The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company states that 
almost one woman in every two who becomes widowed still has 
more than twenty years of life ahead of her.* 

The personal independence and freedom of the American 
woman increases the facility with which she may escape from the 
bonds of matrimony. This independence stems from woman's 
broadened and lengthened education, her success in economic 
competition with men in the labour market, and changing views 
on sex equality and the rights of women. It is estimated that there 
were 390,000 divorces in the United States in 1953 involving 
330,000 children under the age of 18. The median age at the time 
of divorce ending a first marriage was found to be 30.5 years for 
the husband and 27.1 years for the wife.6 The median age at 


' Vital Statistics-—Special Reports, Vol. 39, No. 3, Oct. 1954: Demographu 
Characteristics of Recently Married Persons, United Stat Apnl 1953 
pp. 100-101 

® Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 3, Mar. 1955, pp. 2-3 

3 [bid., Vol. 34, No. 9, Sep. 1953, pp. 1-2 

*Ibid., Vol. 36, No. 1, Jan. 1955, pp. 6-8 

® Vital Statistics—-Special Reports, Vol. 42, No. 2, May 1955 
and Annulments, Detailed Statistics for Reporting Areas, 1953 
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remarriage, where it occurred, was 38.4 years for men and 32 
years for women. A much higher proportion of men than of women 
divorced or widowed remarried at the older ages ; 16 per cent. of 
remarriages ol men occurred at ages above 55 years in contrast 
to only 8 per cent. for women.! 

Mention must also be made of the growing simplicity of house 
keeping, which has reduced the arduousness of women’s family 
tasks and made available a substantial amount of free time, parti 
cularly to women in the middle and older age groups 

Phus it is apparent that easicr housekeeping, sex disproportion 
female longevity and the ease of divorce are certain to have long 
term effects upon the supply of labour 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S OCCUPATIONAL REVOLUTION 


Ihe numerous social and economic forces mentioned above set 
in motion a persistent movement of women into the arts, profes 
sions, commerce, industry and public services. During the last 
thirty years or so this trend has developed to such an extent that 
it may aptly be termed the American woman's occupational 
revolution. 

he underlying factor in this occupational revolution 1s_ the 
total lack of sex discrimination in the educational system. Until 
traditions and customs gradually changed, girls and young women 
were acquiring education without being given an opportunity to 
demonstrate what they could do with it in the economic walks of 
life. In the United States certain types of employment, such a 
family farm work, sewing, millinery, nursing and domestic service 
tended to be reserved for women s00k-keeping and service in 


she ps were other occupations open to them on a limited scale in 


the nineteenth century. Relative equality in education with men 
made women “natural” schoolteachers, but this profession wa 
only opened to women as an economy measure, for their service 
were more dependable and cheaper than those of young male 
choolteachers, who looked upon teaching as a ste pping-stone to 
vther professions, such as law, the ministry and medicine 

Ihe stimulus to take on large numbers of women in office work 
came from the invention of practical typewriter which first 
ippeared on the market in the 1870s and were operated by women 
from the start. The typewriter was followed by a great varu 


of other office machinery ilso venerally operated by women 


Vilal Statist pe 
vaphic Characteristu h Bee 
p. 100-101 
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this area of work women did not displace men but found entirely 
new opportunities.! 

Opposition to the development of opportunities for women 
came from many quarters. From the point of view of organised 
labour, a few generations ago, women provided an unwarranted 
and unfair element of competition. The conditions brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution in England in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries were horrible examples of what competi- 
tion of this kind could lead to. The wives of craftsmen, artisans 
and even professional men shared their husbands’ opposition to 
the employment of women on the traditional grounds that 
“ woman's place is in the home”. In most parts of the country 
employers found an adequate supply of male labour ; if there were 
not enough men immediately available male immigrants in large 
numbers could always be counted on to fill the need. Furthermore, 
many trades in the nineteenth century involved several years of 
apprenticeship—as indeed many of them do today. It was also 
true that before the modern period of extensive mechanisation and 
automation arduous physical effort, which was believed to be 
beyond the capacity of women, was an inherent part of many jobs. 
There was no place for women in industry ; they lacked apprentice- 
ship facilities and the physique for many jobs and faced the barriers 
of a public opinion adverse to the utilisation of their services in 
any but the “ proper” channels. The limited fields of employment 
were crowded, and wages were forced down to a pittance by 
competition. Such were the conditions which caused a noted 
economist to observe in 1902 


Grave evils must continue until society gives to women workers an 
income large enough to ensure their physical and moral well-being. The 
operation of economic forces may do this for men, but it must fail in the case 
of women so long as they suffer from physical and social disabilities. The 
social surplus should therefore be freely used for women. No one has a 
right to bring a girl into the world without providing for her support, and 
this support should have a first claim on every estate. If women are kept 
from industry for family reasons, the family should provide an income for 
them. Where private means of support fail, preference should be given 
to them in industries for which they are especially fitted. No society is 
safe, nor can it be moral and progressive, until women are fully protected 
and have independent incomes. The law should compel it, if higher motives 
do not move men to compensate women for the evils to which they are 
liable, and from which they cannot escape without losing qualities that 
men admire. Women will be crushed or idealised ; and if idealised, income 
and independence are essential. The great problem for men, after all, is 


1 Janet M. Hooks : Women's Occupations through Seven Decades, United 
States Department of Labor, Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 218 (Wash 
ington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 74 
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the problem of women. Men do the work and bear the burdens of today 


But women shape the men of tomorrow i 


FACTORS INFLUENCING WOMEN TO ENTER EMPLOYMENT 


It may seem as though there are as many different reasons for 
working as there are individual women in gainful employment 
Nevertheless it is possible to reduce most of the reasons to a few 
basic categories. These are : necessity ; the desire to raise the per 
sonal or family standard of living ; substitution of the active life 
of business for housework ; utilisation of spare time, especially in 
later life ; the capitalisation of talents ; and, lastly, the demands of 
industry, commerce, the arts and the professions for services at 
rates attractive enough to draw forth the once untapped productive 
resources Of female labour. 

One fundamental reason for seeking gainful employment is 
necessity. A young woman who has completed her formal! schooling 
is today virtually forced to take up employment. Even though 
her parents or family might willingly provide for her she feels that 
society expects her to support herself. From all angles—socio 
logically, psychologically and economically—this is a good pr 
paration for later life and helps to inculcate that spirit of independ 
ence for which American girls are noted. For the spinster self 
support is an obvious need ; it is no less imperative for married 
women upon whose shoulders may fall the burden of supporting 
the family, and sometimes of relatives as well, because thei 
husbands are unable to work or are lazy or dissolute. Widows, 
divorcees and deserted wives often have little or no means of support, 
and a job is a necessity for them. Women whose husbands’ wage 
are insufficient for normal living must likewise seek employment 
this category includes increasing numbers of young wives whos« 
earnings help their husbands to complete their college or university 
training—a wise investment for the future 

Where a family’s resources are limited wives frequently assist 
in their husbands’ businesses or seek outside employment as a 
means of increasing their standards of living, of obtaining “ that 
little bit extra ” or even of “ keeping up with the Joneses”. Many 
women take up jobs in order to save money to send their children 
to university or to provide additional reserves for their old age 

For some married women whose husbands’ income ts sufficient 
the rearing of children and household management are undesirable 
chores which they can only escape by taking outside employment 


A much larger group, however, consists of middle-aged and older 


' Simon N. Patten: The Theory of Prosperity (New York, Macmillan 
Co 1902) pp 229-230 
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women whose children have grown up and who have time on their 
hands as a result of mechanised household methods. 


PROTECTIVE LABOUR LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


The legal protection of women workers developed primarily as 
a social obligation for the protection of a new labour force which 
was still unable to assert itself in the employment market. The 
need for such protection became apparent as women began to 
move into the crowded and low-paid jobs which were open to therm 

The regulation of working hours was the first step taken to give 
statutory protection to women. As early as 1842 the state legis 
lature of Massachusetts enacted a law to protect women’s health 
and moral development, but not until 1879 did that state enact 
enforceable legislation restricting working hours to ten a day or 
60 a week. Other states eventually followed suit. In 1908 in the 
case of Muller v, Oregon (208 U.S. 412) the right of a state to limit 
employment of women to ten hours per day was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court on the grounds that the protection of 
women's physical structure and functions was not a matter of 
contract ; healthy mothers, vigorous offspring and physical well 
being were matters of public concern. The right of the siate t 
limit the employment of women to certain hours of the day was 
upheld in Dominion Hotel v. Arizona in 1919 (249 U.S. 265) 
Legislation restricting working hours and night work for women 
is now common. Similarly, the earliest state minimum-wage law 
were directed at establishing wage levels sufficient for the fai 
subsistence of a woman worker. Now over half of the states hav: 
minimum-wage laws designed chiefly for the protection of women 
in low-paid occupations, 

Other laws aiming at the protection of working women in the 
public interest are those establishing specified lunch periods, rest 
rooms, seats to avoid constant standing at work, prohibitions on 
the lifting of heavy objects and other conditions of health in the 
workshop. A few states prohibit the employment of women in 


specified industries and mercantile establishments for a given num 
ber of weeks before and after childbirth. Many states have hom: 
work laws which have helped to put an end to sweat-shop condition 

In recent years some 16 states and Alaska have enacted “ equa! 


pay” laws, which prohibit employers from discriminating in rate: 
of pay on grounds of sex. 

Federal legislation on minimum wages, hours of work and thi 
like is applicable to both sexes. Similarly, there is no discrimina 
tion based on sex in the various state and federal social insurance 
and welfare laws 
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Krom a social, political, and economic point of view one of the 
most powerful stimulants to women’s progress was the adoption in 
1920 of the Nineteenth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, which gave women the right of suffrage. 


EXPANSION OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOLLOWING 
THE First Wor~LD WAR 


The bar to the admission of women into certain occupations 
showed the first signs of weakening at the beginning of the century, 
[he process was hastened by the First World War, as a result of 
which large numbers of men employed in agriculture, industry, 
commerce and the arts were called up for military service. Immigra 
tion practically ceased, and with it a previously dependable supply 
of male labour disappeared. To a certain extent the supply of 
common and heavy labour was maintained by the substitution of 
male Negro migrants from the agricultural South. But Negro men, 
although discriminated against by the armed services at the time, 
were needed for military duties. Hence the only peopl available 
to fill the gaps were women. Necessity forced employers to recruit 
women workers for hundreds of jobs which were once the exclusive 
preserve of men. Employment in occupations regarded as helpful 
in winning the war was considered a patriotic duty by women 
Ihe demand for labour exceeded the supply, leading to wags 
increases for both sexes, although wage discrimination in favour of 
men for work of equal value was the common practice. Inflation 
and the consequent rise in the cost of living provided a further 
incentive to girls and women to enter jobs that were now open to 
them for the first tume The gene ral opmion was, however, that when 
the war ended and normal conditions were restored women would 
again seek their accustomed place in the home, while women who 
had to remain in gainful employment would tend to revert to 
traditional women’s occupations 

The end of the kirst World War did in fact cause an abrupt 
decline in the industrial employment of women ; neverthel 
large numbers of them remained in employment instead of returning 
to home life. War industries had attracted many people from rural 
ireas to urban communiti this movement continued throughout 
the 1920s. During the decade 1920-30 the net migration from farm 
to cities averaged 490,000 per year !, while the majority of 1mm 


grants settled in urban areas expansion of the urban popula 


tion was fairly evenly | 1 between the sexe Women 


more implied hou 
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small apartments, manufactured clothing, prepared foods and other 
characteristics of city life. The desire for higher living standards, 
which attracted women into gainful employment, stimulated the 
development of mass-production methods, which in turn provided 
more employment opportunities for women. 

Women had demonstrated a capacity for production and a 
reliability as employees of which they had not previously been 
thought capable. As economic activity picked up in the mid- 
twenties more and more women found employment in an ever- 
increasing variety of jobs. The number of women in the labour 
force increased by 24.5 per cent. between 1920 and 1930 and by 
25.2 per cent. between 1930 and 1940—a rise considerably greater 
than the rise in the female population during these periods.’ By 
comparison the male labour force rose by 13.7 per cent. between 
1920 and 1930, but only by 5.3 per cent. between 1930 and 1940? 
It was mainly the younger women who entered the new jobs, for the 
educational levels of the time did not especially fit them to compete 
in any but the less exacting jobs such as service and clerical work. 

Wherever men and women were employed on the same jobs 
wage differentials in favour of men persisted. In fact, a primary 
consideration in the employment of women was the expectation 
of the same output at lower labour costs. Unequal pay for equal 
work was usually justified on the grounds that the man’s 
responsibilities were greater since he was often married and had a 
family to support, that he was more dependable and that he was 
a “ better ” worker, although he was doing identical work and the 
product was selling for the same price regardless of the sex of the 
producer. Specifically, of course, the reasons for unequal pay for 
equal work were to be found in the lack of organisation of women 
workers, the large supply of female labour relative to demand and 
the acceptance by society of discriminative practices against 
women workers. This discrimination was most pronounced early 
in the 1930s. 

One factor that aggravated wage differentials by sex in private 
industry was probably the large volume of unemployment. As 
late as March 1936, 3,462,220 persons were engaged on public 
work relief projects.* Technological changes, reducing the total 
1 Janet M. Hooks: Women’s Occupations through Seven Decades, op 
cit., p. 33. 

4 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Popu 
lation : Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, 
~ agg M. Epwarps (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1943), 
' §“ Works Projects Under the Works Program, 1935-36", in Monthly 


Labor Review (Washington, D.C., Department of Labor), Vol. 44, No. 2, 
Feb. 1937, p. 369. 
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amount of labour needed in individual enterprises, often resulted 
in the employment of relatively more women than men.' During 
the operation of the N.R.A. codes*, wages for women were in- 
creased proportionately more than those for men in occupations 
where both sexes were employed. Generally, in the post-code 
period wages thus raised were fairly well sustained. A represen 
tative case is the folding paper-box industry, where code wages for 
men were raised 23,6 per cent. and for women 38.8 per cent. above 
pre-code wages, and in a year following the demise of the code 
male wages advanced 0.2 per cent. and female wages 0.8 per cent 
above code levels.* In cigar making the hourly rates for men were 
substantially higher for the same work than for women with but 
few exceptions, which were found in the North. Some of the 
greatest differentials of this kind were to be found among office 
workers in factories in New York State; in October 1936 th 
highest weekly wages paid to men in the printing and paper goods 
industries and in the chemical, oil and paint industries were $47.21 
and $41.83 respectively, while the corresponding wages for women 
were $22.09 and $22.71, respectively. The decline in such differ 
entials which began in about 1935 may be attributed to an clevation 
of the “ social minimum ” for women ® as a result of work relief 
projects, the N.R.A. codes, growing union agitation and the 
widespread realisation that higher wages would stimulate consump 


tion and thereby production 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN SINCE 1940 


[he most striking increases in the number of women workers 
in American history have occurred since 1940. Again it was a 
world war that stimulated the movement of women into the 
industrial, scientific and business worlds. During the Second World 
War the stereotyped notion that women are undependable and 
inferior in work performance was finally discredited. Woytinski 


speaking of woman's stability of employment, points out that in a 


1“ Effect of Technological Changes on Employment of Women 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 42, No. 1, Jan. 1936, p. 81 

* Codes of fair practice introduced between 1933 and 1935 under the 
National Industmal Recovery Act N ELA of 16 June 1933 Ihe Act wa 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in May 1935 

*“ Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Folding Paper-Box 
Industry ”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 42, No. 6, June 1936, p. 1589 

*” Farnings of Office Workers in New York State Factorie October 
1936”, ibid., Vol. 44, No. 2, Feb. 1937, pp. 438-439 

® Melvin KReper: “ The Theory of Occupational Wage Differentials ”, in 
American Economic Review, Vol. LXV, No. 5, Dec. 1955, p. 839 Reder 
defines social minimum as the straight-time hourly wage at which an en 
ployer can hire an hour of labour 
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sample year (1944) 69 per cent. of white women with wage credits 
under the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme worked for but 
one employer compared with 67 per cent. of the men, and of those 
who changed jobs almost two-thirds of the white women, against 
a little over half of the men, had only two employers.! 

The female labour force increased at a phenomenal rate during 
the war years, rising from 14 million in 1940 to a peak of slightly 
over 19 million in 1945.2 Of all the workers employed in the manu- 
facture of non-durable goods women accounted for 39.5 per cent. 
in 1939 and 45.3 per cent. in October 1944. In the durable goods 
industries the proportion of women in the labour force rose from 
8.6 per cent. in 1939 to nearly 25 per cent. in October 1944. To give 
a few examples, the number of women workers increased five times 
in iron and steel products, three-and-a-half times in electrical 
machinery, five-and-a-half times in automobile production, four 
times in non-ferrous metals and products and over eight times in 
machinery (excluding electrical machinery) from 1939 to 1945. 
During the early post-war years substantial declines in the pro- 
portion of women workers to the total number employed in the 
durable goods industries took place ; nevertheless, in April 1947 
twice as many women were still employed in these industries as 
before the war.* 

By 1950 women’s employment was again rising rapidly, 
although it did not reach the wartime peak. Between 1940 and 
1950 the number of working women over 14 years of age increased 
by 3,711,731, and the percentage of women in the labour force 
increased from 25.4 to 29.0. Estimates made for the week from 
4 to 10 December 1955 show that the number of women workers 
had increased by more than 5 million since 1950 and that women 
constituted 35.7 per cent. of the total labour force.‘ 

The movement of women of all ages into gainful employment 
is due to a considerable extent to the scarcity of young persons by 
comparison with the total population. The principal reason for 
this was the low birthrate during the depression of the 1930s. 
Table | illustrates clearly how small the group of young persons 
between the ages of 15 and 22 years was in 1950 compared with 
previous census years. 


1W. S. WoytTinsk! and associates: Employment and Wages in the 
United States (New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1953), p. 359 

® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1955, op. cit., p. 187. 

* Mary Elizabeth PipGeon : “ Women Workers and Recent Economic 
Change ", in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 65, No. 6, Dec. 1947, pp. 666-667 

* United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, No. 162, Jan. 1956, 
p. 10. Also Series P-50, No. 61, Dec. 1955, p. 4. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY SEX OF POPULATION AGED 
22 YEARS, 1910-50 
(Thousands) 
Census year and sex 
1930 
F M F M F \ I M I 


15 years 862 858) 925 936. 1,154 141 , 1,199, 1,078 1,051 
16 925 939) 976 996) 1,181 1,185) 1, 1,239 1,053 1,026 
17 900 885 926 929 1,157 1,138 1,189 1,055 1,038 
18 949 978/938 971) 1,157 1,200 1,300 | 1,081 1,100 
19 889 874) 906 924) 1,106 1,129) 1,2 1,221 1,054 1,105 
20 a 899 955 843 937 | 1,066 155 1,.216/ 1,050 1,137 
21 937 851 920 900° 1,112 098 1,188 | 1,116 1,158 
22 925 909 918 968) 1,078 1,123) 1, 1,167 | 1,114 1,174 


Source : 1950 Umsted States Census of Population, ( summary, Bulletin P-C 1 (1953), pp. 1-165, 1.176 
Figures for 1910 from Therteenth Census of the United States, 19! Washington L( Government Printing 
Office, 1913), Vol. |: Population : General Report and Analysis, p. 310 


The following figures, derived from census data, show how 
the percentage of persons between 15 and 24 years of age in the 
total population diminished between 1870 and 1950 


1870 20 
1880 20 


per cent 1920 17.7 per cent 
1930 18.2 

1900 19 1950 14.7 

1910 19 


2 
1 

1890 20.4 1940 18.1 
6 


A further cause contributing to the comparative scarcity of young 
workers is the great increase in the number of young people of 
both sexes who continue their education until the age of 18 or 
beyond. 

Thus, as the demand for labour has increased, the supply of 
young persons has steadily diminished, and the shortage can 
only be made up by increasing resort to middle-aged women and 
older persons of both sexes. 


THE INTERMITTENT NATURE OF WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


A substantial proportion of high-school girls, especially juniors 
and seniors, make their initial contact with the employment 
market as part-time workers during summer vacations. Upon 
leaving or graduating from high school most of those who do not 
go on to college or professional schools take up full-time employ 
ment immediately. 

About two out of every three American women have been 
employed at some time before marrage. Many continue to work 
after marriage in order to supplement the husband's wages until 
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the first baby comes, a practice now quite generally accepted by 
society. It is estimated that one-half of all wives are in the labour 
force before the first wedding anniversary. Young married women 
leave employment when they first become pregnant ; less than 
one-fifth of them are still in the employment market after five 
years of marriage.’ If family income permits, such women are 
virtually removed from the employment market until the chi'dren 
leave elementary school. On the other hand, many women who 
can leave young children in charge of a relative or an older woman 
do so to take up outside jobs. Thus, during the child-bearing 
period, many women move in and out of employment. 

The phenomenal drop in infant and child mortality rates means 
greatly enhanced chances of survival for the young. Fewer preg- 
nancies and births are needed to provide parents with the number 
of children they want than was the case in earlier generations when 
infant and child mortality rates were high. Consequently, the family 
may be completed in a shorter period of the wife’s fertility span ; 
the children are all closer together in age and the maturity spread 
of all the children is completed in a shorter period of time. The net 
result is that women are often able to return to continuous employ 
ment at an earlier age than hitherto and, in fact, as their children 
grow up many mothers do return to gainful employment. In April 
1955, 58.8 per cent. of the women workers in the United States were 
married, 16 per cent. widowed and divorced and 25.2 per cent. 
single. In New York State a marked change has developed in the 
proportions of single and married women in the labour force since 
1940. Thus, in 1940 57 per cent. were single, 27 per cent. were 
married women living with their husbands and 16 per cent. were 
widowed, divorced, or separated. The corresponding percentages 
for 1950 were 40, 40 and 20.3 

The upward trend in the employment of married women over 
35 years of age is continuing unabated, significantly paralleling 
the increased volume of consumer spending and, to some extent, 
saving over the past few years. For instance in March 1940 
only 13 per cent. of women in this age group were in the labour 
force of married women, but by April 1955 the percentage had 
risen to 31.1. Interestingly, too, the percentage of women over 


' Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 4, Apr. 1951, p. 1. 

* Current Population Reports, Labor Force, op. cit., Series P-50, No. 62 
Dec. 1955, p. 9. In contrast, married women in Great Britain constituted 
in 1952 38 per cent., widowed and divorced women 8 per cent, and single 
women 54 per cent. of the total female working force. Statistical Bulletin 
Vol. 33, No. 10, Oct, 1952, pp. 3-4. 

*“ New York Working Women”, in /ndustrial Bulletin (New York 
State Department of Labor), Vol. 34, No. 3, Mar. 1955, pp. 16-17. 
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65 years of age in the labour force of married women rose from 
4.1 in 1940 to 7.5 in 1955.1 

One factor which may have contributed substantially to the 
great increase in the employment of married women, especially 
those with children of school age at home, is the shortening of the 
working day and week. Obviously a seven-hour working day and a 
five-day week coincides closely with the number of hours spent by 
children at school. As the working day and week approach this 
level women may be expected to enter the employment market and 
stay in their jobs for longer. There have been significant declines 
in the length of the standard working week since 1947, parti 
cularly in trade, service industries and other areas where a high 
proportion of the employees are women.? 

Unemployment insurance statistics reveal another interesting 
aspect of the intermittent nature of women’s employment. In 
July of each year, from 1946 to 1955 inclusive, initial claims by 
women ranged from 34.4 per cent. of the total number of claims in 
1952 to a peak of 49 per cent. in 1951, with an average of 43 per 
cent. for the ten years. Weeks of unemployment covered by con 
tinued claims during the same period show a range from 39.8 pet 
cent. of the total attributable to women in 1954 to 55.7 per cent 
in 1951, with an average of 46.2 per cent. of the weeks of benefit 
claimed by women. The frequency and volume of claims attribut 
able to women have persistently exceeded the proportion of women 
in the labour force, which ranged from 31.3 per cent. in 1946 to 
35.7 per cent. in 1955. This situation may be due to the fact that 
female labour is still to some extent marginal and also to the 
liberality of state insurance commissions in interpreting grounds 
for disqualification, such as leaving without good cause. 


RECENT OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS AMONG WOMEN 


The 1950 census showed that there has been an influx of women 
workers into almost every major industry and occupation since 
1940, and later data from sampling surveys show that this trend has 
continued. The increase of 4,520,000 in the number of employed 
women between 1940 and 1950, and an additional 2,739,000 since 
1950, brought the total number of women workers up to 21,419,000 
on 1 October 1955. Their jobs are classified by the Census Bureau 
into 446 individual categories, 270 of which are specific occupations, 


1 Current Population Reports, Labor Force, op. cit., Series P-50, No. 61 
Dec. 1955, p 5 

2 Ibid., Series P-50, No. 63, Jan. 1956, pp. 2 and 5 

* Earl E. Muntz Unemployment Compensation and Women Worker 
in American Economic Security (Washington, D< United States Chamber 
of Commerce), Vol. XIII, No. 4, July-Aug. 1956, pp. 21-23 
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such as textile weaver, telephone operator, librarian, automobile 
mechanic, while other categories are less specifically defined as 
factory operative, official in public administration and the like. 

Table II shows the number of women in occupations employing 
more than 300,000 persons in 1940 and 1950, as well as the pro- 
portion represented by women in the total number of persons em- 
ployed. For some occupations the proportion for 1890 is given 
as well. 


TABLE II, NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 
CERTAIN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 


As per cent. of total 


Occupation or group Number 
| employment in occupation 


of closely related 


ation 
occupations 1940 1950 1940 18690 


| | 

General clerical workers! .| 1,709,153 756,615 43 30 ; 
Operatives, manufacturing '| 1,598,125 | 1,048,460 | 34 | 34 19.3 
Stenographers, typists, and 

secretaries... .. . .| 1,501,090; 988,081 | 94 93 63.9 
Service and private house- | 

hold workers .. . . .| 1,393,283 | 1,049,886 | | 37 
Salesmen and sales clerks . | 1,259,526 765,523 38 | 16.0 
General household workers . | 1,130,879 | 1,422,869 - 
Teachers, school .... . 834,996 | 767,769) 75 70.9 
Operatives, non-manufac- } 

ns 6). 4 5 6 we ‘« 803,798 | 556,150 | } -- 
Book-keepers and cashiers| 739,815 | 430,390 17.4 
Professional workers!. . .| 640,494 373,700 | — 
( Jperatives, apparel and | | 

Sar ae 616,864 | 425,064 | 
Waitresses and counter 

workers ....... .| 589,988 360,936 
Nurses, professional and 

student ........| 463,495} 344,977 
Telephone operators. . . .| 341,706 189,202 | 95 
Managers and proprietors .| 330,317 176,818 11 9 
Managers and _ proprietors, 

retail trade ..... | 320,139 206,463 17 13 
Farm labourers, unpaid | 

POET o 0 aye 0 « » | SOT ST8 223,279 35 19 
Housekeepers, private 

mowsemoms . ww wt ot (BGS 362,431 | 96 99 93.6 


| | | 








Source; 1940 and 1950: Mary Elizabeth Pipceon ; “ Changes in Women's Occupations, 1940 to 1950", 

in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 77, No. 11, Nov. 1954, p. 1205, Figures for 1890 from Population ; Comparative 

Statistics for the United States, 1870-1940, op. cit., pp. 113-129. Owing to differences of classifi 

cation of jobs in 1890 the ratios of women to the total number of workers are not fully comparable to 1940 
and 1950. Thus, “ telephone operators " included telegraphists in 1890. 


1 This group does not include component occupations for which data are given separately. 


From table II it may be seen that the proportion of women 
among general clerical workers increased from 30 to 43 per cent. 
of the total. Women filled newly created jobs and crowded men out 
of already existing jobs; there were over 1.7 million women in 
positions of the latter kind. Although the number of women 
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employed as operatives in manufacturing increased sharply, the 
number of men so employed increased enough to maintain the 
proportion of women at 34 per cent. of the total. Even in 1940 
women virtually monopolised the group of stenographers, typists 
and secretaries with 93 per cent. of the total ; they had strengthened 
their hold still further by 1950. Significant proportionate gains 
were made during the decade by women over men in sales and clerk 
ing jobs (from 30 to 38 per cent.), as book-keepers and cashiers 
(from 67 to 78 per cent.), as waitresses and counter workers (from 
68 to 79 per cent.) and as managers and proprietors in retail trade 
(from 13 to 17 per cent.) 

In a number of occupations where women were not well repre 
sented in 1940 substantial increases had occurred by 1950. During 
this decade the number of women employed in the following occu 
pations more than doubled : buyers and department heads in stores 
(18,553 more jobs), insurance agents (12,832) and shipping or 
receiving clerks (11,215). In addition 10,460 more women were 
employed as bus, taxi, truck and tractor drivers, 7,492 more as 
photographic process workers, 7,362 more as welders, 7,068 more as 
managers in banking and finance, 6,956 more as draughtswomen, 
6,851 more as decorators and window dressers, 5,797 more as 
chemists and 5,880 more as painters and construction and main 
tenance workers. Even in such groups as pharmacists, motor and 
aircraft mechanics, upholsterers and radio operators the number of 
female employees more than doubled. 

In a large number of occupations the proportion of women in 
the labour force rose to over 50 per cent. for the first time between 
1940 and 1950. Examples are : attendants in hospitals and insti 
tutions (42 per cent. of the jobs in 1940 and 59 per cent. in 1950) ; 
cooks, except in families (42 per cent. in 1940 and 56 per cent. in 
1950) ; electrical machinery and supplies operatives (47 per cent 
to 54 per cent.) ; footwear operatives (46 per cent. to 53 per cent 
textile fabric operatives (45 per cent. to 50 per cent.) ; and musi 
cians and music teachers (46 per cent. to 51 per cent.). 

Curiously enough, the proportion of women to the total number 
of workers in some categories actually declined. Thus in 1940 
women represented 95 per cent. of the milliners, but in 1950 only 
89 per cent. Other falls occurred among office-machine operators 
(86 to 82 per cent.), dancers and dancing teachers (81 to 71 per cent.), 
boarding and lodging-house keepers (85 to 73 per cent.), religious 
workers (77 to 70 per cent.), operatives on paperboard boxes and 
containers (51 to 45 per cent.), workers in pulp and paper mills 
(20 to 15 per cent.), actors (40 to 34 per cent.), college presidents, 


professors and instructors (27 to 23 per cent.), and chiropractors 
(18 to 14 per cent.). 
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GROWTH OF SERVICE SECTOR AND WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


One of the most striking employment trends in the United 
States during the past fifty years has been the steady growth in 
service, government and trade jobs, which account for about 
three-fifths of the increase in the volume of non-farm employment. 
In 1955 these three divisions represented almost one-half of all 
industrial employment in the United States compared to a little 
over one-third in 1919.! It is scarcely necessary to cite the enormous 
expansion of paper work and clerical tasks created by government 
controls over business, by taxation, social security and welfare 
programmes, fringe benefit schemes and the like. These shifts in the 
direction of the service sector of the economy have been most 
favourable to female workers, especially during the last 15 years or 
so. Between 1940 and 1950 there was an increase of 70.2 per cent. 
in the number of women sales workers and of 80.7 per cent. in the 
number of women employed in clerical and kindred jobs. The 
corresponding gains for men were 22.3 per cent. and 16.4 per cent. 
respectively. Generally speaking, there has been a tendency to 
move away from the less skilled jobs towards those requiring 
varied skills and preparation or experience. Similarly, there has 
been considerable movement from household work into a variety 
of other service occupations. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE WAGE GAP BETWEEN MALE 
AND FEMALE WORKERS 


In spite of the higher qualifications in education and skills 
offered by women today, their wages and salaries tend to lag 
behind those of men. Although wage differentials based on skill are 
gradually narrowing *, wage differentials based on sex are tending 
to widen in favour of men. This is revealed by table III. 

In spite of the general feeling that women should receive the 
same pay as men for equal work, and the few state laws which 
attempt to bring about that situation, wages in industry continue 
to favour men. Examples are legion, but a few will suffice. In only 
three of 24 large cities during the summer of 1955 were the straight- 
time hourly earnings of passenger elevator operators the same for 
women as for men ; in Washington, D.C., they were slightly higher 


1 Seymour L. Worrsein: “ Changing Patterns of Industrial Employ- 
ment, 1919-1955", in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 79, No. 3, Mar. 1956, 
», 279. 
m4 Jean A. FLexner and Anna-Stina Ericson : “ White Collar Employ 
ment and Income ”, ibid., Vol. 79, No. 4, Apr. 1956, p. 405. 

* Earl E. Muntz: “ The Decline in Wage Differentials Based on Skill 
in the United States ", in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 6, 
June 1955. 
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TABLE III. WOMEN’S MEDIAN INCOME AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND YEARS 


Group 


Professional, technical and kindred 
workers is 
Managers, officials and proprietors 
except farm 
Clerical and kindred workers 70.1 
Sales workers... 50.0 
Operatives and kindred workers 31.4 
Service workers, except private house 
hold 60.0 


Source : Adapted from United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P60, No. 19, Oct. 19 I 


for women.! In cigar manufacturing the average hourly wages in 
the United States for April 1955 were: for packers, men $1.39, 
women $1.21 ; bunch makers, men $1.33, women $1.17 ; floormen 
$0.99, floorwomen $0.98.2 In laundries and dry cleaning, men 
pressers (machine) received more in 29 areas than their female 


counterparts, during the period from May to July 1955.% In shoe 
manufacturing, male top stitchers of women’s conventional lasted 
shoes were paid $1.98 per hour, women $1.38; men cutters (vamp 
and whole shoe, machines) received $1.87 as against $1.45 for 
women.* In the dress-shirt and nightwear industry, pressers (hand 
finish) averaged $1.49 per hour for men and $1.13 for women.® 


CONCLUSION 


It seems a far cry from the day when the American woman wa 
rated by the once approved feminine traits of outward aloofness to 
the strife and turmoil of economic activity, and submissiveness and 
recognition of a definitely subordinate place in a “ man’s world 
The transition in status has not been simple or easy. Occupational 
statistics for the past three generations illustrate the gradual 


1 Alexander Moros: “ Earnings in Office Building and Contract-Cleaning 
Services, 1955”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 78, No. 12, Dec. 1955, p. 1460 

? Karl Lewis: “ Earnings in Cigar Manufacturing, April 1955 ibid 
Vol. 78, No. 12, Dec. 1955 p. 1458 

3A. JARRELL and A. Moros: “ Earnings in Power Laundries and Dry 
Cleaning ”, ibid., Vol. 79, No. 1, Jan. 1956, p. 55 

*” Earnings of Shoe Workers, March 1953 ibid., Vol. 77, No. 1 
Jan. 1954, p. 42 

Earnings in Men’s Dress Shirt and Nightwear Industry, May 1954 

ibid., Vol. 78, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p. 83 
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penetration by women into once exclusively masculine occupations 
and professions, Equality of education set the stage ; all that was 
needed was the opportunity of demonstrating equality of ability 
and productivity. At first there appeared a mere trickle of “ mis- 
placed ” females, then came the “ career” girls, still regarded as 
somewhat abnormal, and finally a steadily increasing flood of 
normal average American girls and women poured into business, 
industry, the arts, the sciences and the professions. 

Evidence continues to pile up showing the growing impact of 
women on the economy. Their economic productivity has been 
rising with every forward step in education and training. They 
have not only become a stable source of labour but today represent 
the supply with the greatest degree of elasticity. Dependence of 
the economy upon the female labour force continues to increase to 
such an extent as to warrant the conclusion that woman's occu- 
pational revolution has not yet finished. As acceptance of women 
in practically all phases of economic activity becomes the norm, 
recollection of their recent revolutionary role may become merely 
a matter of history. 





Welfare of Seamen on Board Ship 


by 


Fredrik HASLUND 


The author of the present article, who 1s Chief of Welfare for the 
Norwegian Merchant Fleet, suggests that with the great improvements 
that have been made in the conditions of life and work of seamen in 
the last few decades the time has come for a more comprehensive form 
of welfare organisation which would, in particular, devole greater 
attention to the encouragement of spare-time activities on the ship 
itself. Basing his conclusions on the experience of the Scandinavian 
nations he makes a number of recommendations for national and 
international action designed to improve the lot of seafarers “ as 
partial compensation for the disadvantage at which they are placed 
in comparison with their compatriots on land ” 


HEN the International Labour Organisation first took up 

the subject of seamen’s welfare there was no reference at all 
to what is now known as welfare on board ship: indeed, on the 
whole little had been done that could have justified its mention 
Even today, the very great majority of those who speak of social 
work for seafarers are thinking first and foremost of welfare in 
port. Now, however, thanks mainly to the fundamental change 
in seafarers’ conditions of life and work and in public opinion in 
that regard, there is a basis for action to improve welfare on the ship 
itself. It may therefore be of interest to explore this new field in 
detail. 

The greatest changes came about after the Second World War, 
when the depleted merchant fleets of the seafaring nations were 
being reconstructed ; but they were foreshadowed, before the end 
of the war, during preparation of the “ Seamen's Charter ” and in 
connection with the many important questions that were to be 
considered at the Seattle Maritime Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1946 

To give details of the many special points with which these 
proceedings dealt would exceed the scope of the present article 
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It must suffice to mention such questions as the sleeping and living 
accommodation of crews on board ship, hours of work and manning, 
training, holidays, sickness and old-age insurance, and health. On 
these, and on a large number of other matters, new minimum 
international standards were laid down, many of which have already 
been attained in the chief maritime countries, either through 
legislation or by collective agreement between the shipowners’ 
and seafarers’ organisations. 

Today there is ample ground for speaking of spare time on 
board ship, and even of the problems raised by the use of spare 
time. Certainly the foundations have been laid for a much more 
extensive welfare service for seamen in the foreign trades than 
has hitherto existed. However, past decisions regarding inter- 
national co-operation give very little guidance in the. matter of 
welfare on the ship itself. 

The famous Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 
1936—an excellent piece of work in itself—deals almost exclusively, 
as its title implies, with welfare in ports. There is only one para- 
graph of the Recommendation which may be related to spare- 
time facilities on board ship. This is Paragraph 9 (c), which refers 
to “the organisation, where possible in co-operation with ships’ 
sports clubs, of healthy recreations, such as sports, excursions, etc.”. 

Similarly, during the Second World War a great deal was done 

on the same lines as the extensive welfare work for the armed 
forces—to make the time spent by crews of merchant vessels in 
port as pleasant as possible. But war conditions were, of course, 
such that there could hardly be any question of recreation on 
board ship. Nevertheless, in 1942, the Joint Maritime Commission 
adopted a resolution of great significance for the organisation of 
welfare work after the war, recommending that seafarers should 
be directly concerned in the administration of such work and that 
the financing of welfare services should be placed on a satisfactory 
permanent basis so as not to be exclusively dependent on charitable 
organisations. 

It is clear that the efforts made to resume welfare work since 
the war had their roots not only in the considerations that led up 
to the Recommendation of 1936 but in the practical measures 
initiated during the war itself. It is probably by no means a pure 
coincidence that the maritime countries that expanded their 
welfare services most during the war were precisely those that 
carried the extension a stage further in the post-war period.! 


1See E. P. Honman: “ Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Services: A Plea 
for International Action”, in Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. LXXII, 


No, 5, Nov. 1955, pp. 345-366, 
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In many of these countries central bodies of a public or semi- 
public character have been established to promote and co-ordinate 
welfare work for seafarers. For example, in each of the three 
Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Norway and Sweden—there i 
a statutory Welfare Council for Seamen, consisting of represen 
tatives of the shipowners, the seamen’s organisations and the publi 
authorities. In Denmark and Sweden certain charitable organi 
sations are also represented. In all three countries the financing 
of welfare work is governed by legislation providing for contribu 
tions from employers, employees and the State 

In November 1955 the Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided, 
on the recommendation of the Joint Maritime Commission, to 
establish a special subcommittee on seamen’s welfare consisting of 
representatives of shipowne rs, seafarers and government which 
should greatly increase opportunities for really practical inter 
national co-operation. In particular it should now be possible to 
achieve more effective co-ordination of welfare work in port, and 
it may be expected that the next few years will bring significant 
results in this field 

But nowadays that is not enough. Seamen’s conditions of lif 
during a voyage are entirely different from what they used to be 
Crews have regular hours of work with comparatively long periods 
of leisure. The standard of general knowledge of most seamen ts 
certainly much higher today than it used to be, and rates of pay 
are better ; the need for additional education is accordingly greates 
and the desire to benefit by over-all cultural progress in the home 
country is more pronounced. Facilities for the free organisation of 
spare-time activities on board have grown, in line with the growth 
in most countries of community activities in almost every field 

A good example of voluntary work designed to meet thes 
needs is provided by a British society, the Seafarer’s Education 
Service. This society has a collection of over 200,000 books and ha 
supplied ships’ libraries to over 1,700 vessels. Advice on reading ts 
also given, books are lent to individual seamen on payment of 
postage only and can be kept for months at a time, and arrang: 
ments may be made for the purchase of books. Competitions are 
arranged for short stories, photographs, essays, articles, poem 
crossword puzzles, models, paintings, etc., and assistance 1s ren 
dered in connection with hobbies. The Service arranges a vaniety 
of correspondence courses for seafarers (the “ College of the Sea “) 
at a flat rate of {1 per person, making considerable use of voluntary 


aid by qualified teachers ; the fee for any course includes a year 


subscription to the society's organ, The Seafarer, which contain 
announcements of the best new books. The “ College ” also make 
special grants to young seafarers for a four-year course leading 
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to the Second Officer’s examination. Lastly, there is a lending 
library of films. 


A NEW ORGANISATION FOR WELFARE WORK 


But, if the basis for welfare activity is to be widened so that it 
ceases to be purely voluntary and becomes part of a general scheme 
of social work for seafarers, the form of organisation must be 
reconsidered. A comprehensive national welfare agency for sea- 
farers must have a technically trained staff in the home country, 
well qualified permanent representatives in the most important 
ports throughout the world, voluntary or part-time agents in ports 
with less traffic, and representation on board ship. 

Such an agency should probably be organised on the following 
general lines, which must of course be adjusted to the conditions 
in each country and to real needs. National merchant fleets differ, 
and the organisation of welfare activity in the respective countries 
must have due regard to their peculiarities. 


The National Welfare Agency 


It is very important that representatives of seafarers and of the 
shipping industry should have a powerful influence on the agency 


that is to issue directives for welfare work and to supervise their 
implementation. All the old maritime countries already have 
comprehensive organisations, both for shipowners and for the 
various groups of officers and seamen, and there will be no major 
difficulty in finding an appropriate basis for the participation of 
these groups. The national authorities also must actively participate, 
but this should not be allowed to make the central agency unduly 
bureaucratic. The government departments concerned with 
shipping and with social, health and cultural matters should be 
represented, in both financial and organisational matters. Accord- 
ingly, the agency must be of the tripartite character with which 
the I.L.O. has made us familiar, employers, employees and public 
authorities co-operating directly and effectively in the performance 
of this special task. 

How the bona fide voluntary organisations which have long 
been active in welfare matters are to come into the picture will 
require careful consideration. Circumstances no doubt vary from 
one country to another, and opinions will differ as to how the 
problem should be tackled. But the problem undoubtedly exists 
and must be solved. 

The tripartite policy-making body must have an executive 
secretariat with technically trained personnel in sufficient numbers 
to carry out the various tasks. If the scheme is to be of real use to 
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seafarers, it must not rely on amateur methods. This will require 
the permanent appointment of a number of technicians, though 
of course some of the work can be done by part-time personnel or 
technically qualified consultants. 

At the head of the national agency should be a central council 
consisting of prominent personalities. It will of course be impos 
sible for these persons to deal with all the many points of detail 
that may arise. They must therefore restrict themselves to issuing 
directives, taking major policy decisions and allocating available 
funds among the various activities without detailed budgeting 

If the work assumes large proportions it will perhaps be found 
appropriate to set up special subcommittees, as is the practice in 
Norway for instance, which will deal in detail with the various 
branches of activity. 

In fact, the general object must be to set up a flexible scheme 
and to have at all times an over-all view of the work in hand and 
its results. For the same reason financial arrangements must be 
established which will operate over a fairly long period and not 
merely from month to month 


Branches in Sea Ports 


The central agency will hardly be able to work effectively if it 
does not participate also, to a considerabie extent, in port welfare 


activities during the presence of ships. It will not be necessary 
for the agency to take over entirely every one of the welfare facili 
ties required in a harbour town, but it must be able to direct such of 
these facilities as are connected with the use of spare time on board 

The national agency will therefore have to be represented in a 
number of harbour towns, both in the home country and abroad 
Evidently there must be wide scope for variety in the kind of 
representation chosen. Whether a permanent, paid representative 
is to be appointed or the voluntary aid of compatriots resident in 
the port or other contacts may suffice will depend to a large extent 
on requirements, on the institutions available and the operations 
undertaken in the town, on the extent to which co-operation is 
possible with the institutions of the foreign country, et 

The Norwegian Welfare Council has attempted, in several 
harbour towns, to introduce the same tripartite representation 
as exists in the central agency at home. It has appointed super 
visory boards or welfare committees in Norwegian and foreign 
harbour towns ; seafarers, shipowners and the Norwegian authori- 
ties are represented on these bodies. In foreign ports the represen- 
tative of the national authorities is either the Norwegian consul or 
a welfare official sent from the home country. Welfare officials 
remain administratively subject to the head office in Norway. 
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Clubs or Representatives on Board Ship 


If welfare work on ships is to be fully effective, the machinery 
must include a third element, namely clubs or representatives on 
board the individual ships, 

On Norwegian, Danish and Swedish vessels, many ships’ clubs, 
sport or film committees and other contact groups have been 
established in recent years; these serve as links both with the 
central agencies in the home countries and with the various organ- 
isations in the ports. 

As far as Norway is concerned, it was the seamen’s interest in 
sport which served as the original basis for most of the ships’ 
clubs. It is indeed natural that this should have been the start. 
Sport interests nearly all young people and some older ones, and 
it may interest officers as well as other members of the crew. 
Furthermore, it is no doubt ideally suited to breaking down the 
barriers that have always existed on board ship between officers 
and ratings, deck and engine-room, etc. In a sports committee, 
captain and seaman can meet on a more equal footing if both are 
interested ; and this is still truer in the case of direct activity on the 
football field or the track. 

Such assumptions have largely stood the test of practical 
experience ; and this has often helped to make the sports group 
a channel for further activity in education and culture generally, 
amateur dramatics, the cinema, hobbies, etc. 

Training courses, correspondence, personal relations with welfare 
agents and voluntary workers “in the field ”—all these help to 
increase from year to year the number of individuals actively 
engaged in welfare work on board. Methods of action are worked 
out, proposals of all kinds received, and this necessary third 
element in the machine grows faster and faster despite signing off 
and on, the disappearance of old vessels and the commissioning 
of new. 

Developments in this field in Norwegian vessels in the last five 
years have been so favourable as to give ground for confidence 
that a new institution has been created with every chance of 
becoming a permanent factor in seamen’s conditions of life. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN EXPERIENCE 


If it was not until after the Second World War that the question 
of the use of spare time on board ship began to attract attention 
this was because the basic conditions for progress were only then 
fulfilled. The account of Scandinavian experience that follows is 
given in the belief that it may provide some indication of how this 
work can be successfully done. 
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Our methods may not suit all countries, but that is not a decisive 
factor. Welfare work of the kind in question must in any case be 
adapted to national custom and the national character of which 
the ships of every country bear the stamp. Nor is there any inten 
tion of “ internationalising ” seamen. On the contrary, the aim 
of policy must be to link them more closely with their home country 
and its culture ; to give each seaman a feeling of full citizenship ; 
to show him that he is not a second-class citizen just because his 
workplace floats on the seven seas, often far from his home shores 
to enable him in every case to have some part in the cultural 
development enjoyed by his countrymen at home 

This view is by no means in conflict with the desire for inter 
national co-operation. On the contrary, as the work is carried 
forward it becomes abundantly clear that a single maritime country 
however rich it may be, can hardly run a complete seamen’s 
welfare scheme on its own. 


The Welfare Club in Practice 


As stated above, it was to a large extent the establishment of 
ships’ sports groups which helped towards the wider development 
of welfare work on Scandinavian vessels. In order to take part in 
the sporting competitions initiated by the welfare councils, members 
of crews had to meet and discuss the appropriate arrangements 
There was soon a demand, not only for active sportsmen, but also 
for persons having both an interest in sport and administrative 
ability, who could take on the various jobs connected with preparing 
for such competitions. The need for a club or group thus really 
became evident, and the psychological and practical basis for its 
establishment was provided 

At an early stage, rules for the formation of ships’ clubs had 
been prepared ; these were of course drafted in general terms but 
sufficed fully as a basis for organisation. The three Scandinavian 
welfare councils have issued separate rules for ships’ clubs on some 
points, but the main lines are the same in all countries 

The Norwegian directives for sports clubs on board ship 
appeared as far back as 1947, the year in which its welfare council 
was established; they provide that all members of a_ vessel's 
complement may belong to the ship's club, which shall bear the 
name of the ship and represent it in the various competitions. It 
was laid down from the outset that the clubs should co-operate 
with the central sports committee appointed by the council and 
should report to that body ; also that contact should be sought 
with the council's representatives in the various ports. The rules 


provide also that ships’ sports clubs shall be led by a committee 


5 
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of three to five persons, including representatives of both officers 
and ratings. Wide scope is left for variety in organising the whole 
scheme according to the requirements of the particular ship ; but 
it is specified that the committee should arrange for the allocation 
of a room on board where the sports equipment may be kept and 
should ensure that this is in good order at all times. 

From that beginning, the sports groups on Norwegian vessels 
have gradually developed into genuine welfare clubs, ships’ clubs 
or whatever they may be called. New functions are constantly 
taken on, and a real, living organisation is growing up as a result. 

The Danish Welfare Council has provided for organisation on 
board ship in somewhat greater detail and, as regards doctrine, 
has defined the object of the ship’s club as “ co-operation between 
as many as possible of those on board with a view to obtaining 
the best possible use of spare time”. The chief original function 


to engage in sport—is thus replaced by a much wider and more 
comprehensive idea, namely good use of spare time in general. 
Sport is thus placed in its right perspective, becoming one aspect 
of recreation. 

Today the stage has been reached at which the crew of almost 
every Scandinavian vessel contains somebody who has had ex- 
perience of these matters on a previous ship. However, it would be 


wrong to imagine that to get a club started once is enough. On 
the contrary, when a large proportion of the crew signs off and new 
hands come on board, it is often necessary to start everything 
afresh. This explains also why a ship which, in one year, has done 
very well in sporting competitions and reached a high level of 
cultural activity may disappear from the limelight altogether the 
following year. 

Despite the best reporting and card index systems, it is not 
to be expected that a complete picture of the effectiveness of the 
various ships’ clubs can be obtained at any time. In the case of 
the Norwegian merchant fleet, it may be said roughly that out of 
the 700 registered clubs or groups, about 400 are fully active, the 
remainder being inactive or in course of reorganisation. 

But the mere fact that a number of members of the crew of a 
vessel are concerned in the organisation of a club, or are striving 
to achieve something of the kind, itself denotes the existence of a 
valuable spare-time occupation. Many men who would otherwise 
only hang around and not know what to do are drawn into dis- 
cussion. Talk on board thus takes on a different and sometimes 
a more valuable character because it aims at creating something 
for the good of all on board, and fellow-feeling is consequently 
strengthened. 

Alternative proposals have been sent out regarding rules for 
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ships’ clubs, together with advice and hints on how to proceed 
and how things are done on other vessels. The news-sheets sent 
to each ship by the welfare councils describe such achievements 
often with illustrations, so that the individual seaman may himself 
read of what others have done and “ if they can, so can we”. The 
force of example should be exploited to the utmost 

Some ships’ clubs provide for payment of a fixed monthly 
contribution towards the cost of their various activities. It is 
probably rare for the shipping company to give direct financial 
assistance in the running of ships’ clubs, but it is fairly usual for 
them to pay for equipment of various kinds—sports gear, cinema 


apparatus, etc. The same applies to the national welfare councils, 


which as a rule give no direct financial aid to the clubs but provide 
valuable support by keeping down the price of the material sup 
plied with their assistance ; in some cases this is even provided free 
of charge. The welfare councils also make a valuable contribution 
in the form of their extensive instructional and distributive work 
and the machinery they have established to link activity on the 
various ships and keep it all a permanent, going concern 


Sport. 


Scandinavian seamen’s sport is based on co-operation between 
ships’ clubs of five countries—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. The biggest scheme undertaken every year is the 
Northern association football championship. In 1955, 512 teams 
took part, comprising those of 253 Norwegian, 135 Swedish, 82 
Danish, 40 Finnish and 2 Icelandic vessels. 

It is easy to understand that, if such a comprehensive com 
petition is to be conducted smoothly, it will be of decisive impor 
tance for the rules and supervisory arrangements to be thought out 
with particular care and very strictly enforced. From the very 
beginning, therefore, use was made of tournament rules prepared 
in consultation with a committee of experts and in the light of 
experience from football competitions on land ; but such material 
had to be radically adjusted to the quite special conditions under 
which this particular championship is played (matches taking place 
in more than a hundred different harbour towns and ports of call 
all over the world). In most cases the clubs can consult represen 
tatives of the welfare councils, either permanent officers or voluntary 
assistants. The Norwegian Welfare Council has the largest number 
of branch offices (in 15 different ports). This council also has four 
big sports stadiums of its own in various countries and hires or 
borrows grounds in a large number of other places. The Swedish 
Welfare Council has recently acquired its first stadium and it and 
the agencies of the other Northern countnes co-operate in obtaining 
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the use of football grounds and the services of organisers. The 
matches themselves, of course, are played on land ; but the pre- 
paration, planning and some of the training take place on board 
ship during voyages and occupy much of the spare time of the 
persons concerned, Devices have been tried out for the theoretical 
study of the game, training material is supplied (including an 
apparatus which consists of a football attached to a long, thick 
rubber rope) and sometimes training can go forward in an empty 
cargo hold. The planning, the training and the matches them- 
selves are taken very seriously, and though the competition may 
be classified as entirely amateur there is nothing amateurish about 
its organisation. 

It would require too much space in an article like the present 
to describe in detail the technical rules that have been evolved 
over a number of years to govern the football championship. The 
international rules of the Football Association International Feder- 
ation are the starting point. Teams from the vessels of the five 
countries mentioned above may enter, the competition goes on 
from 1 January to 31 December of each year, and the matches 
are played all over the world, Each team taking part must announce 
its entry in advance, in writing, both for the competition as a 
whole and for each round. A team has to play eight championship 
matches, including two with ships flying other flags than its own. 
Matches generally last for half an hour each way, with a five 
minute interval. 

Disputes are handled by a special Northern Championship 
Committee, which meets several times a year. An interesting 
feature is the calculation of points for matches won and lost. In 
the fortuitous conditions under which such a competition inevi- 
tably goes on, it may occur that a strong team can only meet 
weak opponents and thus secures an unfair advantage ; at the end 
of the season additional points are therefore awarded for matches 
played against specially strong teams. Often it is such a supple- 
mentary count that determines which team has won the champion- 
ship for the year. 

It is easy to imagine the interest that such a permanent, com- 
prehensive competition arouses among the crews of Northern 
vessels. It has even been proposed by some of the captains that 
a special “ championship pennant ” be introduced, to be flown by 
the victorious ship of the year ; but this has not yet been accepted. 

At the same time as these Northern championship matches are 
being played, similar national football competitions are held, as 
well as local competitions in and around various ports. 

An annual Northern athletics competition, similar to the foot 
ball championship, is also held. This comprises six events—100 
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metres race, putting the shot, running high and long jump, 4 100 
metres relay and “tetrathlon” (combination of four different 
skills). Points are awarded according to the official international 
table, and the five participating countries have adopted a key by 
which the total of points obtained by each country ts adjusted to 
the size of the respective merchant tieet and certain other condi 
tions (Norway 1, Sweden 1, Denmark 2.5, Finland 3.3, Iceland 8) 

rhis competition also is followed with the greatest interest, 
and the central organising body is swamped with requests for 
organisers, supervisors and judges for the various meetings. The 
Norwegian Welfare Council has drawn the logical conclusion from 
these difficulties and holds annual training courses for ships 


sports instructors at various foreign ports. In each of the last two 


years between 400 and 500 sportsmen from ships’ crews have taken 
part in these courses. 

The financing of the whole scheme need not be examined her 
it is part of the over-all financing of the welfare activities with 
which the present article deals. Nor will it be necessary to discuss 
further the various other sporting activities which have been set 
on foot—swimming, life-boat racing, rope throwing, etc.—-and 
the arrangements for award of sports badges 

Ships’ sport, as conducted in the countries in question, may be 
regarded as a typical example of how recreation on board ship 
can and should be co-ordinated with the relevant activity in port 
so that the two become parts of a single scheme ; both should be 
organised and supervised by the same central body, or in close 
and careful co-operation when several bodies are to share in the 
leadership 


Study. 

One of the most important fields—perhaps the most important 
of all—for spare-time activity on board ship is, of course, study 
rhere is wide scope for variety here, and well directed work may 
yield very rich results. The basis must be the same as for general 
education in the country itself, but the methods have to be adjusted 
to the special conditions under which seafarers live 

Both the Norwegian and the Danish Welfare Councils act on 
a large scale to spread education by correspondence among the 
crews of merchant vessels, and their work has been fruitful, for 
the numbers of seafarers who use these facilities have certainly 
multiplied as a result 

In Norway consideration has been given to the advisability of 
establishing a spec ial correspondence school for seafarers, but it 
was finally decided that the most reasonable course would be to 
use existing correspondence schools, the welfare council acting as 
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intermediary and thus ensuring special treatment and favourable 
prices for seafarers. The council has accordingly concluded con- 
tracts with the biggest correspondence schools in the country, 
which undertake to make a 20 per cent. reduction in their fees ; 
the council itself contributes 30 per cent. of the original charge. 
In this way a Norwegian seaman may take a course at half price. 
In addition he receives the material by air mail, paying only 
a small additional charge for postage. These contracts cover 
several hundred different correspondence courses, ranging from 
the simplest lessons in Norwegian and arithmetic to a complete 
school curriculum. 

No attempt is made to induce seamen to study on their own 
the regular maritime subjects taught at the nautical schools on 
shore (officers’ schools) ; but they are strongly encouraged to take 
such courses as will give them preparatory knowledge and make it 
easier to follow the curriculum if and when they enter a regular 
officers’ school. Personnel are also recommended to take courses 
providing further or special training which will be of use in their 
own jobs on board, and naturally also courses in general subjects, 
languages, etc. 

The welfare council replaces anything lost in transit so that 
the seamen do not suffer from difficulties of communication. The 
office of the council makes payment and—as in the case of its 
other services—collects regular fees from the seamen, who often 
arrange for direct transmission by the shipowner. It thus acts as 
a permanent collecting agent for seamen on the one hand and for 
shipowners, firms and institutions in the home country on the 
other. This provides a certain guarantee as regards both quality 
and price, since all the facilities arranged and paid for through the 
office are subject to expert examination in both those regards.? 

In some fields special material has been found necessary, which 
was not available in the ordinary way. For instance, a course in 
the English language specifically intended for Norwegian seafarers 
was put together by combining a reader, gramophone records and 
lessons by correspondence. The topics are drawn from the seaman’s 
own surroundings and the vocabulary consists to a large extent 
of words he uses in his ordinary life. The course consists of a book 
of lessons intended for pupils without any previous knowledge of 


1 The welfare office does not supply seafarers with ordinary goods, 
except those directly related to the services it provides, such as sport, 
education, culture, entertainment, films, hobbies, etc. In all cases it aims 
first and foremost at ensuring that material for these special purposes shall 
reach the ships as efficiently and conveniently as possible. Thanks to 
specialisation and the knowledge it acquires of the movements of merchant 
vessels, the office has been able to improve distribution to a considerable 
extent. 
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English; this goes together with twelve gramophone lessons 
spoken by Englishmen and—in the case of some of the last lessons 
by Americans too, There is also a second book, leading up to the 
Norwegian modern secondary school examination, and _ three 
supplementary volumes. All the books together cost a seaman 
12 Norwegian crowns, plus 25 crowns for the set of records. These 
amounts are considerably below the ordinary commercial price 

Whereas at the outset education on Norwegian vessels usually 
took the form of group study, the tendency has been towards an 
ever larger proportion of pupils working on their own. In 1955, 
63 per cent. of the pupils using the study service of the Norwegian 
Welfare Council worked on an individual basis ; the others studied 
in groups of five to ten persons 

It is not easy to “ internationalise " a study service of this 
kind. The dream of an international “ college of the seven seas ” 
including seamen from all countries would still be extremely 
difficult to realise. 

However, there is already a wide field for international action : 
difficulties with transmission, customs barriers and controls of all 
kinds are still very great. The above applies not only to educational 
material but perhaps still more to the sports equipment already 
mentioned and material for the other activities to which reference 
will be made below. 


Books. 


The supply of books has been one of the services most often 
provided in the various countries, charitable institutions making 
a valuable contribution in this field. There have been library 
arrangements in the Norwegian fleet for many years, but it was 
decided that not enough was being done and the welfare council 


has built up a new and expanded library service, with travelling 
book chests in which the stock is changed at the rate of about 
15 per cent. each year ; library centres have been established in 


many ports, and ships may also exchange their book chests directly 
one with another. In the Swedish merchant fleet also, a well 
developed service of travelling book chests is in operation. 

The question whether permanent ships’ libraries should be 
replaced by a system of travelling chests is worth examining. If 
all resources were concentrated on one scheme instead of being 
divided, and if possibilities of exchange could be improved through 
out the world, seafarers might obtain more up-to-date and varied 
reading matter. At present they far too often have recourse to 
papers and magazines without any lasting value 

Another facility that deserves mention is the sale of books to 
seafarers through the Norwegian Booksellers’ Association. The 
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publishers’ joint catalogue is sent annually to all Norwegian ships. 
Books may be ordered through the welfare office, which ensures 
that seamen receive their supply wherever they may be and at 
the same price as they would pay across the bookseller’s counter 
in their home towns. Postage is paid by the welfare office, this 
expense being largely covered by the price reductions obtained by 
contract from the booksellers. 

The office also arranges for the sale of large numbers of cheap 
editions to seafarers. It has been pleasing to note that the books 
with the highest literary value have had the largest percentage of 
sales. 

Some people will object that there must be an opening here 
for the purely commercial supply of goods and services—i.e. for 
operations which will pay their own way and not require financial 
support from any quarter. The answer is that if it were possible 
to provide a really valuable cultural service on a commercial basis 
this would have been done long ago ; but no one has yet shown 
any particular interest in making the attempt. Accordingly, the 
Norwegian Welfare Council has preferred the policy of supplying 
seafarers with such goods and services in certain fields as are likely 
to stimulate the satisfactory use of their spare time. 


Newspapers. 

In addition to a library service, it is important to provide 
seafarers with home newspapers and periodicals of various kinds. 
This is a service in which voluntary organisations have been engaged 
for many years. However, the need has not been completely met 
and is in fact so great that it will be impossible to cover it entirely 
until a considerable proportion of seamen subscribe to newspapers 
themselves and have them sent on board. This is probably done 
today only to a fairly small extent, in any case on Scandinavian 
vessels. The newspapers now reaching ships are no doubt mostly 
those to which the shipowner subscribes on the vessel's behalf or 
those brought on board by representatives of various institutions 
that visit ships in port. 

The contribution of the Scandinavian welfare councils in this 
regard therefore consists mainly in an attempt to supplement what 
has so far been done. 

A few minor facilities perhaps deserve separate mention, One 
is the “ Airmail News ” sent to ships from both Sweden and Nor- 
way. These publications are printed on very thin paper and contain 
a summary of the most important news and events ; they go direct 
by airmail to ships in all waters. The Norwegian “ Airmail News’ 
is issued by a limited company, the shares being held jointly by 
the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, the State and a 
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number of voluntary bodies ; shipowners, seamen and the Foreign 
Office are represented on the company’s board 

Another noteworthy development is the attempt being made 
by the Norwegian Welfare Council to ensure that home periodicals 
reach out-of-the-way harbours and ports of call where there are 
no organisations or institutions visiting the ships. The co-operation 
of the shipping agents at such places (mainly tanker ports) has 
been enlisted, and every week a number of big packages of news 
papers and other periodicals are sent to them for delivery to the 
first Norwegian vessel that comes in. Agents have been very 
ready to help with this service and there is plenty of evidence that 
it is welcomed by the seamen 

A special scheme that is very widespread in Norway may also 
be mentioned here : various Norwegian schools “ adopt ” ships and 
correspond with them. This creates a splendid relationship between 
the crew and the home country. Pupils at the school send letters, 
the seamen reply, and the correspondence develops in many cases 
into ships’ and class newspapers respectively. “ Adoption” of 
ships is organised by an office at the Norwegian Shipowners 
Federation and serves also as part of the campaign to interest 
young people in the maritime profession. Ships’ newspapers are 
produced on many other vessels and cause a great deal of fun and 
enjoyment, 


Entertainment 


Once an organised welfare group of one kind or another has been 
established on a vessel, however small, members of the crew will 
be found who can entertain and are glad to do so under the right 
conditions 

Ihe welfare councils in the Scandinavian countries have done 
a great deal to stimulate such activity. They issue factual informa 
tion and guidance, plays and sketches, lists of material and equip 
ment for shows, etc. The welfare offices’ monthly organs, which 
go to every ship, give full information and reports on these matters 

Several ships have organised their own theatre groups, Others 
behave less systematically : some of the seamen write sketche 
others perform them, one or more provide the music, the carpenter 
makes scenery, the electrician does the lighting, the cook bakes 
cakes for the party afterwards, and the captain and officers give 


their support and applaud a good performance On a ship that 
succeeds in this kind of undertaking a new spirit comes into exist 


ence, a sense of comradeship very different from the atmosphere 
prevailing when each man sits around with nothing to do in ti 
spare time 

Some old hands no doubt think that a crew can “ go a bit too 
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far ” in the direction of entertainment, but it is certainly extremely 
seldom that such activities have a bad effect on the work of 
the ship. 

Experience has shown that it is not always easy to tune in to 
the short-wave broadcasts and that music is often spoiled by 
atmospherics. Concerts of gramophone records are therefore 
organised on ships and the Norwegian Welfare Office has provided a 
large number of records for this purpose. A special tape-recording 
service has also been prepared, but for practical reasons it has not 
yet been possible to introduce it generally. This offers a wide field 
for future development and perhaps even for international co- 
operation. Probably the service will have to be equipped with 
exchange stations on shore, as is t..e case for films, and many 
serious difficulties will have to be overcome before a sufficient 
supply of entertainment programmes 11. the form of tape recordings 
can be sent to ships. The Norwegian Welfare Office is engaged in 
experimental work in this regard, and there is hope that it will not 
be very long before the scheme can be put into effect on a larger 
scale. 

One of the advantages of entertainment on board is the strong 
appeal it makes to the seaman’s gift for independent activity. No 
organisation can efficiently arrange entertainment on several 
hundred vessels, but an appropriately equipped organisation may 
do what hardly one seaman in a thousand can manage for himself 
namely, provide the material and assistance that will make the 
independent activity successful, permanent and systematic. 


Hobbies, 


What has just been said applies equally to hobbies. The word 
“hobbies” makes many people think of something connected 
with amateur craftsmanship and, in the case of seafarers, of schooners 
in bottles or perhaps work with ropes and cords ; but the term is 
really far more comprehensive. Particularly in recent years, 
hobbies have spread mightily in all parts of the world ; and in the 
merchant service there has been a great increase in the pursuit of 
photography and cinematography. These are extremely suitable 
for seafaring men. Some ships have dark rooms for developing and 
printing, and several new vessels even have premises specially 
equipped for hobbies. Norwegian welfare personnel throughout 
the world are commonly asked for help in connection with photo- 
graphy (supply and development of film, advice on purchase of 
cameras, acquisition of equipment for developing and printing, 
etc.) ; many preliminary inquiries on these subjects also go direct 
to head offices, 

In several countries photography competitions for seamen are 
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arranged, with expert judges, prizes and publication of the best 
pictures. This is another occupation that could easily be extended 
and rendered international. 


Film Service. 

A matter which the Norwegian Welfare Council has taken up 
with great energy is its special film service for the merchant fleet. 
Che films are intended not for passengers but specifically for the 
crews of merchant vessels ; not for units on special routes, but for 
all Norwegian ships in all waters, and especially tankers. 

As this is a scheme which has aroused interest in other countries 
it may be appropriate to give a detailed explanation of the organisa 
tion of the service, and its aims and difficulties. 

First of all, a distinction must be made between the two kinds 
of 16 mm. films involved: the “ short” (educational, news or 
entertainment) and the full-length “feature” film shown at 
ordinary cinemas on shore. The “short ” does not involve any 
great difficulty : in most countries its supply to schools, societies 
etc., is already tolerably well organised ; and it should not be 
impossible to find means of extending distribution to ships and to 
institutions in the various ports that seamen have to visit 

It may be pointed out here that the Norwegian Welfare Council 
has concluded an agreement with the distributor of Norwegian 
news films, and compiles a special monthly review from the various 
weekly issues : 


, 


this is sent out in a certain number of copies for 
exhibition at seamen’s hostels, reading rooms, missions, et« 
When these films have completed their prescribed round they are 
issued to ships with film projection apparatus and used to suppl 
ment the full-length “ features ” referred to below. 

rhe difficult job is to supply full-length films to ships regularly 
and reliably. 

The Norwegian merchant fleet includes about 430 ships with 
16 mm. sound-film projectors, mostly acquired through the welfare 
office or in consultation with it. At present about 1,500 comes 
of full-length films are in circulation. The figure may seem high 
but in fact it is not sufficient to provide these ships with a steady, 
reliable supply at all times. If possible, therefore, efforts will be 
made to increase the number of copies of films in circulation more 
rapidly than the number of ships having projection apparatus 

Supplementing this general supply system, which has its 
headquarters at Oslo and caters for ships in all waters, there are 
two local distribution centres for special areas, acting on the basis of 


contracts with local private film distributors 
The general scheme is operated as follows. Exchange centres 
have been established at 37 places in or near the most important 
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ports used by Norwegian ships. In this connection, special im- 
portance has been attached to reaching tankers, whose crews are 
in an unfavourable situation as regards going ashore and finding 
entertainment. From time to time the exchange centres are 
supplied with new films, which they send on to the ships. The 
latter subsequently return the films to the centres, which distribute 
them afresh. Films may also be exchanged direct between ships. 
This is in fact done on a considerable scale but gives rise to a 
difficulty : whereas the exchange centres on shore usually have 
facilities for examining and repairing films, any damage is less 
likely to be put right on transfer from ship to ship. However, an 
intensive campaign is now being conducted in order to train ships’ 
operators. Most of those who handle the films on board—often 
telegraphists, engineers or electricians—can take care of ordinary 
damage ; great importance is therefore attached to the acquisition 
of repair equipment (splicer, etc.) together with the projector. 

Special report cards are sent to all exchange centres and to 
ships having projectors. A report must be sent in whenever a 
film is received or passed on, and the headquarters at Oslo keeps 
a card index accurately recording all movements. If a film dis- 
appears from the records for any considerable period, a routine 
investigation is set on foot. 

This simple system has been found to work quite satisfactorily. 
That it does so is due to a considerable extent to the seafarers’ 
habit of keeping strictly to rules in their occupation ; the habit 
extends to this work also. Losses amount to a very small percentage 
and, when they occur, are due in the overwhelming majority of cases 
to shipwreck or other accidents to vessels. It has been found most 
economical for the welfare office itself to assume the risk of loss. 

The main difference between distribution of films to ships and 
to cinemas on land is that in the former case they must be retained 
for a much longer time. Experience has shown that in a compre 
hensive service of this kind each film can be shown on six ships in 
the year ; the average speed of circulation is thus only one move in 
two months. If the average size of a ship's crew is 40 to 45, only 
about 250 persons can see each copy of a film in the course of a 
year, Intensity of use is thus so low that there can hardly be any 
question of ordinary commercial distribution of films to ships in 
general. Such an approach is possible for passenger ships on regular 
routes, in which case the crew can see the same films as the passen- 
gers ; but it is inconceivable in the case of a tramp ship or tanker. 
If the members of the crew had to pay the full cost of keeping a 
full-length film on board for two months the price would be 
prohibitive. 

This situation provides the background for the contracts that 
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are concluded between most of the bigger film producing companies 
and the Norwegian Welfare Office. The companies agree that the 
merchant fleet is a special market that must be provided with 
films on special terms if it is not to disappear entirely. Nevertheless 
the welfare council has to provide a financial subsidy in order to 
obtain films at prices corresponding to the rate which, it is con 
sidered, seafarers should pay 

The contracts with the film producing companies are stand 
ardised to such an extent that the prices and other conditions may 
be said, by and large, to be the same in all cases. The welfare 
office has the sole right to rent films to Norwegian merchant vessels 
Usually the concession is acquired for three to five years, an 
additional fee being paid for copying. Copies are produced in some 
cases by the film company, in others under the welfare office's 
own agreements with film laboratories 

Not more than three coples of each film are used at a time, the 
object being to reduce the chances that a given picture will come 
twice to the same ship. As the number of “ cinema ships “ and of 
films increases, 1t may be possible to make four or even five copies 
but this is still an open question 

The ship pays 75 Norwegian crowns for each film. No time 
limit is placed on retention, but the ship is required to do its best to 
change films, as soon as possible after showing, either at an exchange 
centre or with another vessel 

Arrangements for dividing the over-all charge among member 
of the crew are their own affair. Many ships have film clubs with a 
regular contribution and separate funds ; on others, a share of the 
cost is paid monthly by each man; on others again, there ts a 
charge for each performance. Although shipping compamies often 
meet the cost of installing projection apparatus, it is comparatively 
rare for a company to pay the actual rent of film Some do so 
but the view of the welfare office is that it is both natural and fai 
for this expense to be met by the crew itself 

No bill or invoice is sent with the film ; the report card is the 
basis for accounting, and it 1s very rare indeed for any ship t 
attempt to evade the rent charge When this does occur it 1 
usually the result of a misunderstanding, which is readily cleared 


up when the welfare office sends the ship, some time afterward 


a polite inquiry as to why payment has not been received 

Che ship's correspondence with the welfare office is carned on 
by the captain (or his delegated representative). This does not 
mean that the captain 1s finan lally hable, but in practice he 
naturaily tends to feel morally responsible for the proper conduct 
of affairs on his ship, and he will always be ready to help clear up 
a misunderstanding 1f one should occur 
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At present the Norwegian Welfare Office receives about half 
a million Norwegian crowns a year from ships for the rent of films. 
This amount is constantly increasing. It does not cover the actual 
cost of the film service, and at the prices mentioned above it is not 
likely to do so, But with a larger number of copies of films, im- 
proved opportunities for exchange and greater experience, on the 
part both of ships and of exchange centres, it is believed that speed 
of circulation will increase and the requisite subsidy diminish. 

Just a few words about the quality of the films. At the outset, 
when it was necessary to obtain a very large number all at once, 
the service had, of course, to be content with what the market 
offered. Since then it has been possible to insist more and more on 
quality. In order to check this before acquiring a film, the welfare 
office has established a special committee composed of two well- 
known film critics, a representative of the shipowners and a 
representative of the seamen. 

Attempts are made to obtain as many Scandinavian films as 
possible, for the languages are similar. Apart from these, most of 
the films supplied are of British or American origin, for the majority 
of Norwegian seafarers understand English better than any other 
foreign language. Sub-titling is very expensive and it has not been 
possible to use it to any considerable extent. Nor is it at present 
practicable to distribute any coloured films. 

It would take too long to go into all the technical problems 
brought up by the Norwegian film service for merchant ships. 
They relate both to the equipment and to the films themselves. 
As regards practical questions of distribution and transmission, 
almost insurmountable difficulties often arise. Customs barriers, 
import and export regulations, red tape and lack of comprehen- 
sion are sometimes such that an attempt to exchange a film be- 
tween two ships simply has to be abandoned. There is no general 
international system in this field; arrangements have to be made 
with the authorities at each place, according to the prevailing 
conditions, which is often by no means easy. 

At the suggestion of the Norwegian delegation to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, a 
proposal was adopted in 1952 to the effect that an international 
agreement should be concluded to facilitate the circulation of films 
among ships. No positive result can yet be perceived. The ques- 
tion has been taken up ; but in this matter, as in so many others, 
it will probably be a long time before any workable international 
system comes into existence. 

If welfare work for seamen is now taken up effectively by the 
I.L.O., it will certainly prove possible to make some useful progress 
in this particular field, though at first no international film pool is 
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likely to be established. But any step to simplify the circulation of 
films will be to the advantage of every country that wishes to set 
up an exchange service for its own merchant fleet. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing account the following conclusions may be 
drawn on the general lines along which organised welfare work for 
seamen should be conducted. 


1. National organs should be established or developed in which 
the right of decision lies jointly with shipowners, seamen and 
public authorities. 


2. The extent to which existing bona fide voluntary and chari 
table organisations shall be included must depend on historical and 
local conditions. In any case the aim should be co-operation 
between the various elements, and not opposition or duplication 


3. The financing of the work undertaken should be placed on 
a permanent, predetermined basis and not be dependent on occa- 
sional grants or collections. For preference the economic burden 
and responsibility should be divided between the participating 
groups by previous agreement. 

4. Welfare work on board ship should be co-ordinated with 
welfare work in port, so that the two become aspects of the same 


policy and are directed towards the same end. This must be to 


assist by all means in improving the seafarer’s way of life, to stimu 
late and help him to use his free time to the best advantage and 
so to promote a sense of comradeship and a satisfactory atmosphere 
on board ship. 


5. The national organ in charge of this activity must establish 
contacts or place representatives in the ports used by the country 
vessels. These agents must be able to bring to the seamen them 
selves, efficiently, the material and services which the welfare 
organisation provides. They must also be able, in co-operation 
with other bodies where appropriate, to ensure that the more 
worthwhile recreation facilities of the respective ports are easily 
available to visiting seamen. 


6. One of the main functions of the welfare service must be 
to help seamen to keep in touch with their own countries thu 
giving them a sense of full citizenship. This national ideal should 
not be confused with nationalism : at the same time there should 
be co-operation with the corresponding organisations of the othe 
maritime countries so as to make the combined welfare services 
more effective and to promote mutual understanding between the 
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seamen of the various countries and comprehension on their part 
of the characteristics and customs of other lands and peoples. 


7. The various branches of practical activity must be developed, 
and the activities themselves adjusted, having regard to the 
above requirements, Welfare work must grow naturally out of a 
real need and must be co-ordinated in the best possible manner 
with the corresponding work done in the home country. 


8. Seamen's sport is an important and fruitful field. It pro- 
motes esprit de corps on board ship and provides an opportunity 
for friendly competition with other vessels and countries. It is a 
first-rate means of bringing welfare organs into existence on the 
individual ships and of training a considerable proportion of the 
crews of merchant vessels in the art of organising and administering 
community schemes of various kinds. 


9. Instruction and study are a field in which recreation goes 
hand in hand with character building and the acquisition of addi 
tional knowledge ; they are of value not only to the individual but 
to the shipping industry as a whole, in that they improve occu- 
pational efficiency. If rightly approached, this is the field in which 
a reasonably organised welfare service can have the most profound 
results. Study services must necessarily be closely linked with the 
home country and its customs ; but private study will also serve 
to open the individual seaman’s mind to a wider understanding 
of the surrounding world and enable him to use more fully the many 
opportunities his trade provides of enriching himself with a know- 
ledge of other lands and peoples. Library, newspaper and similar 
services also fall under this head. 


10. Entertainment in its broadest sense may provide both 
recreation and cultural development. The wide range of different 
activities that can be undertaken provides full scope for the imagin 
ation and taste for action of both individual seamen and welfare 
personnel, Entertainment also offers a fine opportunity for inter 
national co-operation at all levels. 

11. A hobbies service also provides manifold opportunities. 
If the welfare organisation can build a bridge between the indivi- 
dual seaman with a hobby and his fellow enthusiasts on shore, it 
will have removed some of the sense of isolation which has been 
and still is such an evident feature in the mentality of many seamen. 


12. A film service provides wide scope for future development. 
It is an expensive and a difficult field. However, experience in the 
Norwegian merchant fleet has shown that a world-wide film service 
can be built up. Further development will show to what extent 
it is possible to keep up with the constant technical innovations 
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and whether there can be stronger international co-operation to 
break down all the obstacles which now hamper free exchange of 
films between merchant vessels. 


13. The present article contains little about the various indi 
vidual services which are and can be provided by a well developed 
welfare organisation. In the years since the Scandinavian welfare 
councils were established, it has become more and more evident 
that much of value may be done in this respect also. Although a 
welfare agency should not intervene in matters belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the shipping industry, the occupational organisations 
or the regular public authorities, there still remain various problems 
to be solved. If the welfare agency can solve them, it will be able 
to assist the individual in finding his way through the maze of rules 
and relationships created by a modern community. Seamen are 
justified in asking their country to give them some assistance in 
such matters, as partial compensation for the disadvantage at 
which they are placed in comparison with their compatriots on 
land. 





The Medical Examination 
in Vocational Guidance 


by 
Marie PARMENTIER-BELOUX 


Medical Inspector of the Vocational Guidance Centres of the 
Seine Département 


It is not enough for a child to be attracted by a trade or profession, 
to take it up because he has a vocation for tt or the appropriate apti- 
tudes ; he must also have the necessary physical constitution. This 
may appear evident, and yet how many workers have entered an 
occupation only to be obliged to give it up because of ill-health. Hence 
the value of undergoing a medical examination before embarking on 
an apprenticeship or a course of advanced study. But, as the author 
of this article shows, a medical examination, besides revealing handi- 
caps, can also supply the vocational guidance counsellor with useful 
information on the physical and mental characteristics of the examinee. 


VOCATIONAL guidance consists in studying the mental, manual, 

personal and physical aptitudes of an adolescent and, in the 
light of his own preferences as well as the wishes and means 
of his family and the employment opportunities open to him, in 
giving him reasoned advice on the choice of the trade or occupa- 
tion in which he may well spend the whole of his adult life. The 
word “advice” is important. Guidance must never be imposed 
since its chief aim is to find the work for which the adolescent is 
best suited, in which he will be most successful and, as a result, 
contented with his lot. It should be stressed that vocational 
guidance caters first and foremost for the individual ; however, 
if it achieves its aim it serves society too, for an individual in the 
right job is a happy and therefore a useful member of the society 
to which he belongs. In other words guidance is quite different 
from selection, in which the individual has already chosen his 
trade or specialisation and the task facing the undertaking, factory, 
workshop, college or government department is to choose the best 
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candidates and weed out the weaker ones. Selection, it will be 
seen, involves a competition between individuals with the same 


training. 


ROLE OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DocToR 


A vocational counsellor can hardly express an opinion and 
advise on the course to be taken unless he first makes allowance 
for any handicaps the child may have. For example, an individual 
who is blind in one eye cannot perform a job requiring the sense 
of relief given by binocular vision, a person with eczema cannot 
wet his hands and handle products he is allergic to, while an asth 
matic cannot become a baker. 

In its early stages vocational guidance medicine was, it must 
be admitted, confined to noting these handicaps, but even this 
called for a doctor who had specialised in the work 

But it gradually became clear that the doctor had a wider 
duty to perform, a duty that could not be discharged in an inter 
view conducted by a guidance counsellor, however thorough. In 
examining an adolescent's physical condition the doctor has to 
assess not only his handicaps but his aptitudes. 

This aspect of the doctor's role in vocational guidance was 
and still is, a subject of controversy. In countries with an organised 
school medical service it has been asserted that the medical examin 
ation given at school should be adequate. This is a mistake since 
school medicine is concerned with prevention : it watches over the 
schoolchildren’s health, tries to limit contagious infantile diseases, 
arranges for compulsory vaccinations and checks cutireactions and 
the administration of BCG. If attempts have been made to identify 
vocational guidance medicine with school medicine this is perhaps 
primarily for reasons of administrative and financial expediency 

Nor should the role of the vocational guidance doctor be 
confused with that of the industrial doctor who is concerned with 
the health of workers who have already specialised in a trade. Hi 
aim is to prevent occurrences and accidents arising in the per 
formance of this trade. lor example he keeps a check on the blood 
formula of printers, on skin diseases among cement workers, et 
Lastly, the family doctor, where he still exists, is not trained to 
rule whether an adolescent is fit to perform certain jobs. In France 
when a vocational guidance doctor categorically states that a 
person suffering from nephritis should not become, for example, 
a fitter, the family doctor, not wishing to thwart the desires of the 
family, may in fact send the vocational guidance centre a certificate 
stating that a child with this disorder can perform the job. If the 
vocational guidance doctor is not so unhelpful as to forbid this 
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course and the family ignores his advice, the youth will inevitably 
be obliged to give up his apprenticeship after only a few weeks. 
The family doctor, whose task it is to treat the sick, cannot be 
expected to know that an apprentice fitter does a tiring job standing 
at the work bench and often in poorly heated premises, i.e. in just 
the conditions likely to bring on a further attack of nephritis. 


THE SPECIAL FUNCTION OF THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


What is it that makes a vocational guidance medical examina- 
tion a special and unique procedure ? First and foremost it is the 
nature of the human material under study. An adolescent who has 
finished his schooling goes on, after he has been given vocational 
guidance, to learn the trade in which he will normally spend the 
whole of his life. In France at the present time the age for guidance 
is 14. This is the difficult age of puberty when the adolescent is 
still developing physically ; though he has left childhood behind 
him he is not yet an adult. Moreover, although the biotype is 
determined at birth, it is hard to judge from his weight, height 
and physical development (and it is here that a doctor needs 
experience) what he will be like in a few years, when he has passed 
through the change—we may almost say the upheaval—of puberty 
It is not uncommon for a child who, at 14, is an undersized weakling, 
to gain nearly six inches in height and over 20 lb. in weight in a 
single year. When the vocational guidance doctor is confronted 
with a sickly child who has not yet entered on the stage of puberty 
he will be wise, particularly if the child proposes to enter an arduous 
job, to postpone the consultation for a year, by which time the 
child's growth will have caught up. The doctor should also find 
out about the child's parents, older brothers and sisters and country 
of origin, since race and heredity can account for his physical 
characteristics and subsequent development. 

The second characteristic feature of vocational guidance 
medicine is that it must make a prognosis on the basis of any 
pathological defects discovered or noted during the examination 

For example, in dealing with acute myopia (—5, —©6 diopters) 
it is necessary to find out whether this myopia, which is usually 
a family trait, is likely to vary ; if the doctor is confronted with a 
case of albuminuria following a clinical analysis, a scoliotic posture 
a cardiac murmur, a case of asthma occurring around the age of 
ten or a sharp decline in hearing, he must make a prognosis. How 
will the lesion evolve ? Will it remain stable ? Will it worsen or 


improve ? In such cases it is advisable to obtain the opinion of a 
specialist and to make laboratory tests before coming to any 
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conclusion as to the inadvisability of working in the conditions 
entailed by certain trades. 

In the third place the vocational guidance doctor must be 
familiar with trades and working conditions and during his training 
be should spend some time in, or at least visit, workshops, factories 
and apprenticeship centres, where he should analyse jobs, sub 
sequently making a synthetic study of the conditions in which 
they are performed. For the vocational guidance doctor a job is 
made up of— 


(a) the atmosphere in which it is performed—the open air, 
a confined atmosphere, daylight, artificial light, a damp or dusty 
atmosphere, etc. ; 

(b) the movements involved and tools used—the fitter’s file 
and repetitive movements, the watchmaker’s tweezers, the coach 
builder’s hammer, the baker’s oven-peel, etc. ; 

(c) the pace and hours of work—whether the pace is set by 
the individual or a conveyor, whether there are rush periods and 
whether there is a fixed working day, three 8-hour shifts or night 
work ; and 

(d) contact, or lack of it, with other workers or the publi 


It may be argued against this that industrial progress is such 
that the workers of tomorrow will merely be required to watch the 
machinery and that this will greatly reduce the physical aptitudes 
and the skills they need. But even assuming that this is true for 
countries with large-scale industries, there are many countries in 
which small units and handicrafts can be expected to survive for 
some time. 

One piece of work which should be carried out by vocational 
guidance medicine is the compilation, from a_ strictly medical 
standpoint, of trade monographs specifying the physical defects 
that should be grounds for advising against entering the trade 
concerned, e.g. acute rheumatism of the joints or chilblains in the 
case of glass cutters and finishers, whose hands are constantly in 
water. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE EXAMINATION 


As in all other medical examinations, the doctor follows a 
well-tried procedure. He pays special attention to the individual's 


family and personal history and to such details as are of particular 
interest to vocational guidance—affections of an allergic character 


(asthma, urticaria, eczema, migraine), diabetes, acute or degenet 
ative rheumatism of the joints, heart diseases, myopia, etc. Obvious 
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ly, however, he is not very interested in such infantile diseases as 
measles, chickenpox, etc. 

All medical examinations, whatever their purpose, are based 
on inspection, palpation and auscultation. But one point is impor- 
tant. A vocational guidance doctor should, if possible, have X-ray 
equipment available, for pulmonary auscultation, particularly in 
noisy surroundings, is somewhat futile when an X-ray can give a 
clear idea not only of the state of the lungs but also of the appear- 
ance of the heart, the movement of the diaphragm and the con- 
formation of the thorax (which is important in diagnosing the 
biotype). 

Experience over the past 26 years has shown that in vocational 
guidance medicine some aspects of examination are particularly 
important. 


Morphological Study of the Examinee 


It is helpful to establish the biotype as it accounts for certain 
physical qualities (or defects) and their accompanying tempera- 
mental characteristics and it also incidentally acts as a pointer to 
the psychosomatic nature of the individual (and his pathological 
tendencies). Irrespective of the morphological classification 
employed, the practical conclusions are the same. The time 
available for vocational guidance medical examinations is too short 
(we always exceed it) and Sheldon’s morphological diagnosis 
“on sight” is extremely valuable ; with practice we manage to 
spot at once the dominant characteristics of the type, and later 
the various secondary features. 

For vocational guidance purposes the classification of indivi- 
duals as mesomorphs (somotonics), endomorphs (viscerotonics) and 
ectomorphs (cerebrotonics) appears to be satisfactory. Our expe- 
rience has shown that Sheldon’s opinion regarding the relation 
between temperament and morphological type is of considerable 
value. We have also confirmed it by cross-checking with various 
personality tests. 

It is difficult, for example, to impose sedentary work on a 
mesomorph, arduous work on an endomorph or purely manual 
work on an ectomorph. We have been able to prove this view to be 
correct by means of another experiment. While examining a 
number of groups of workers in various trades from the standpoint 
of industrial medicine in the Seine-et-Oise département we were 
struck by the fact that each trade has quite a well-defined mor- 
phological type. Among pork butchers the endomorphic type 
predominates, while stone-masons are mesomorphs, fitters and 
mechanics are ecto-mesomorphs and housepainters and electricians 
are ecto-endomorphs. These conclusions are merely put forward as 
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clinical impressions and in no way as scientific rules. But if an 
adult likes his job and makes a success of his career, it is probably 
because his aptitudes fit the requirements of his trade ; and it is 
not therefore surprising to find similar physical types and tempera- 
ments in similar trades. Nor can it be asserted that morphology is 
governed by occupation since it is determined at birth, like the 
colour of the eyes and the type of hair. 


Examination of the Neuro-Motor System 


The standard reflex tests are of no positive value in dealing 
with individuals usually classed as normal. On the other hand an 
examination designed to reveal any stiffness or synkinesis and assess 
the co-ordination and precision of the individual’s movements can 
yield a great deal of information. The child should be made to walk 
with his arms hanging loosely and to perform the standard finger 
dexterity tests. These exercises are revealing indications of the 
state of the neuro-motor system—of its quality : co-ordination or 
lack of it, precision or imprecision in performing delicate move 
ments ; its dominance : left-handedness or right-handedness ; and 
its evolution : development of the mature motor system if there is 
little or no synkinesis by effort or imitation. This simple examina- 
tion makes it possible to diagnose constitutional clumsiness, which 
is fairly uncommon but which, where it exists, is a serious, if not a 
complete, handicap as far as many manual jobs are concerned 
Examination of the neuro-motor system also gives an insight into 
the child’s personal adaptability : any awkwardness in adapting 
himself or any mental constraint has an effect upon the child's 
motivity, but in such a case the prognosis regarding the motor 
system will be favourable provided the problems troubling the 
child are eliminated. 

The results of medical examination of the neuro-motor system 
are usually in agreement with the results of vocational psychology 
tests. But if there is any discrepancy the medical examination may 
often provide an explanation. For example, acute uncorrected 
myopia detected in a medical examination often explains the poor 
test results of an examinee with a sound neuro-motor system ; 
bad results in the manual tests have been found to be caused by 
left-handedness and emotivity 


Clinical Examination of the Urine 


For vocational guidance purposes clinical tests of the urine 
should be a regular procedure. 

After testing the urine of some 4,000 children seeking guidance 
we have confirmed the fact that postural albumin, or that resulting 
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from fatigue, is common among thin, longilinear, ectomorphic 
individuals, It is found in 10 per cent. of cases in Paris and is 
particularly common when tests are made during the third term 
at the time of the end-of-year examinations. This is an index of 
proneness to fatigue which should not be neglected although, as is 
well known, adolescent albuminuria disappears around the age of 
20. Nevertheless, some kidney specialists are now inclined to think 
that this may indicate an affection of the kidney which may 
develop or recur much later. 

Sugar is rarely found in the urine but it should be tested for 
in the case of fat children and those who are found to have a family 
history of diabetes. 

Sight Testing 

Eyesight should be tested very thoroughly. It is not enough to 
find out the standard of eyesight at 15 feet since myopia is not the 
only thing to look for. Hypermetropia is very common among 
adolescents and it should be tested for by using lenses of +1 and 
+2 diopters at 15 feet. If it exists it rules out certain jobs involving 
concentrated close work, since once adulthood is reached it will be 
accentuated by presbyopia. The vocational guidance doctor must 
be able to foresee this development in order to avoid a change in the 
individual's classification at a later date. Astigmatism can be 
detected from a faulty reading of the letters on the board. 

By examining the motor muscles of the eye, it is possible to dis- 
cover intermittent strabismus (a sign of proneness to fatigue) ; 
heterophoria may exist and this can affect binocular vision, which is 
important since a sense of relief is needed in certain jobs. 

If the vocational guidance doctor discovers these defects of 
vision, even if they are only minor, he must ask a specialist to make 
a precise diagnosis and to state what development can be expected. 

At the National Vocational Guidance Institute in Paris an eye 
clinic was the first specialist department to be opened by Piéron 
(vocational guidance centres in the Seine département send indi- 
viduals to this clinic for advice and a thorough test of their eye- 
sight). 

We have found it necessary to pay particular attention to defects 
in colour vision. Following research covering a large number of 
individuals we have found that 10 per cent. have slight troubles 
or characteristic defects. Good colour vision is necessary in the 
navy, airforce and those trades that require a good eye for shades 
of colour (e.g. colourists in the dye industry, workers in the film 
industry, etc.). 

One point to which we are devoting particular attention is the 
extent to which minor defects of colour vision are compatible with 
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employment in certain jobs. On the other hand it is a mistake to 
make too many allowances, as fatigue and bad lighting can accen- 
tuate even minor defects of colour vision. 


These special and routine medical examinations of various 
organs enable us to gauge an adolescent's sturdiness and resistance 
to fatigue. “ Sturdiness ” is a somewhat vague term for a clinical 
impression that is hard to define. It means a bright complexion, a 
tonic even if not greatly developed musculature, a good posture in 
repose—in short the signs of good health in contrast to those of 
proneness to fatigue, e.g. pale complexion, hunched posture, curved 
spine and muscular hypotonia. 

An individual's sturdiness will obviously be affected by any 
defects that may be revealed in the course of the organic examina 
tion. A cardiac lesion, asthma or bronchial fragility and skin 
infections, such as acne or eczema, all impair an individual's sturdi- 
ness. The endocrinic condition, any morphological backwardness, 
the existence of a gap between chronological and physiological age, 
thyroid inadequacies (or hyperthyroidism), hypercorticism (even 
if only transitory), all affect an individual’s general physique 

These developments often occur during the period of puberty. 
It is important to determine whether such pathological mani 
festations are lasting or temporary. 


STUDY OF CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


In addition to the medical examination proper the vocational 
guidance doctor must study another side of the examinee, namely 
his character and personality. We are now fully aware of the vital 
effect of personality upon physical condition and adaptability to 
defects. Dr. Hollier-Larousse, an ophthalmologist at the krench 
National Vocational Guidance Institute quotes the typical example 
of twin girls who are both very myopic but react quite differently 
to their handicap, one of them leading a normal life while the other 
is so timid and diffident that she is to all intents and purposes an 
invalid. 

Examination of young diabetics has led to the conclusion that 
in finding the right work for them we must bear in mind not only 
their aptitudes and the equilibration of their diabetes, but also 
their character. Some are meticulous in carrying out their treat- 
ment, analyses and diet, and show determination and a certain 
dogged courage, while others are anxious and fearful, or are care 
less and run the risk of the complications resulting from inade 


quately treated diabetes 
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These examples lead to the question of compensation, an aspect 
of guidance that both counsellors and doctors would do well not to 
neglect. A physical defect can be minimised or offset by a physical 
compensation (muscles can be trained to help out paralysed muscles), 
by mental qualities or by sheer willpower. I recall a remark made to 
me by an achondroplastic boy who wished to enter a watchmaking 
school. As I was examining his deformity he said: “ There is 
nothing you cannot do if you want to”. Unquestionably this 
admirable determination counteracted his handicap and made it 
possible for him to have a job and a place in society. 

Faced with a true vocation such as this vocational guidance 
counsellors and doctors know that they must give way and ignore 
the results of their tests and examinations and any objections they 
may feel inclined to make. A strong overpowering desire to enter 
a trade or occupation will certainly win in the end. Willpower, 
inclination and sentimental reasons will prevail. I have known an 
injured youth who had only two fingers left on each hand but was 
determined, despite the handicap that this imposed upon him, to 
become a draughtsman. He succeeded completely in this aim. 
But true vocations are uncommon. 


VALUE AND FUTURE IMPORTANCE OF THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


It may well be asked whether the medical examination we 
advocate for vocational guidance purposes is worthwhile. There 
are two ways in which its value can be checked. In the first place, 
since the advice is not binding it sometimes happens that parents 
neglect it and ignore all warnings. When the child is unsuccessful 
in the trade of his choice he comes back for a second consultation. 
The most usual cases of this sort involve children suffering from 
acute rheumatism of the joints, the consequences of nephritis and 
poor general physique, with proneness to fatigue and bad eyesight. 

Secondly special investigations may be carried out. Such an 
investigation was recently made in the apprenticeship centres of 
the Seine département to find out whether pupils had been obliged 
by reason of their health to abandon their apprenticeships. Out 
of 11,500 pupils, 35 had had to drop out for medical reasons. The 
distribution was as follows : 


tuberculosis, 10; haemorrhages, 1; mental disorders, 3; general 
fatigue, 5; bad eyesight, 5; asthma and eczema, 4; albumin, 2; 
heart, 3; sequelae of fractures, 2. 


While showing the points on which the vocational guidance 
doctor should concentrate, this inquiry also showed how few 
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mistakes in guidance had been made. Apart from the 35 individuals 
who left for medical reasons (which had not perhaps been over- 
looked at the medical examination but may have been ignored by 
the family), a further 529 left for personal or family reasons, 216 for 
academic reasons and 35 for disciplinary reasons. 

It should not be assumed that vocational guidance and voca- 
tional guidance medicine are accepted without question. 

When, a few years ago, | interviewed a prominent personality 
in the field of education in the United States on the subject of 
vocational guidance he made this remark: “ Our best pupils do 
what they want to do, the worst become labourers and we concen 
trate on giving guidance to the intermediate group”. This seemed 
to me a very questionable attitude since, in the first place, there ts 
not always a connection between school results and success in a 
job ; there are great differences between school life and the working 
world. And in the second place, those at the top of the class may 
have physical handicaps, which bar them from the occupations 
they might have chosen. As far as those at the bottom of the class 
are concerned, it is all very well to say that they can become la 
bourers, but as we showed in a paper prepared for the Berne 
Psychotechnic Conference in 1949, those at the bottom of the class, 
while including a number with a low I.Q., also include children 
with the highest 1.0. of all. They do badly at school because they 


are personally maladjusted (either at home or at school). School 
gradings often bear little relation to a child's fundamental aptitudes, 
and when the educational system is reformed it is to be hoped that 


vocational guidance doctors and counsellors will be consulted over 
the treatment of those approaching school-leaving age 

Critics of vocational guidance and vocational guidance medicine 
often object that before 1925, when vocational guidance was 
in its early stages, workers managed to earn their living in trade 
they had chosen quite haphazardly. But at that time it was less 
difficult to find a job and above all no importance was attached to 
the disillusionment and disappointment of those who had to change 
their jobs, or who vegetated all their lives in situations that were 
well below their abilities. 

Another doubt that is raised, even in France where vocational 
guidance medicine appears to be more highly developed than 
elsewhere, is: “ Is it necessary to examine the so-called ‘ normal 
children so thoroughly ?” e.g. those on whose cards the school 
doctor notes “nothing unusual”. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, | would contend that it is precisely those children who are 
described as “normal” who require our full attention and take 
longest to examine. A clear physical defect completely rules out a 
number of occupations while in the case of the child who appears 
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to be normal it is necessary (a) to detect minor defects (such as 
hypermetropia, faults of colour vision, neuro-vegetative instability, 
and various forms of colitis), either by means of a long, exhaustive 
examination, or by prolonged questioning ; and (b) to ascertain 
the physical aptitudes and personal characteristics that can be 
ranked as assets. In the future, vocational guidance medicine will 
probably concentrate on this assessment of assets, coupled with a 
thorough study of the individual's personality. 

Vocational guidance medicine has its place not only in the 
world of today but in that of tomorrow. Even if the factory worker 
of tomorrow is only required to watch machines, without needing 
any very special psychological and physical aptitudes, it is never- 
theless true that the handicraft industries as they exist today, 
with their small-scale processes, multifarious trades and tiny 
units, can still derive some benefit from vocational guidance. The 
range of trades that has to be borne in mind by the counsellor or 
doctor varies according to the country and area. In the big in- 
dustrial centres we have to guide young people into such standard 
occupations as those of mechanic, fitter, lathe operator or office 
worker. On the other hand each region has its own particular set 
of trades, e.g. cheesemakers in the Jura, potters at Vallauris, cotton 
workers in the Vosges, and silk workers at Lyons. 

Vocational guidance counsellors and doctors can perform yet 
another service by advising schoolchildren on their studies and 
on the possible choice of a profession. 

The middle class, which supplies the entrants to the professions, 
is somewhat hostile to the idea of guidance. But if the educational 
system is finally democratised and the prejudice that still attaches 
to manual jobs disappears, there can be no doubt that guidance 
will become more widespread to the greater benefit of all concerned. 
At the present time the overcrowding of the professions entails 
some kind of selection, but this does not appear to be efficiently done 
since it is based not on a study of each individual's aptitudes but 
upon social and financial considerations. 

We once made three sets of medical examinations of school- 
children and students involving (a) examination of children aged 
11 about to enter secondary school, (b) examination of young 
persons wishing to prepare for the Arts et Métiers (advanced 
technical colleges) and (c) consultations over a period of 18 months 
at the University Statistical Office. The results in our view show 
conclusively that systematic medical examination by a doctor 
who is specialised in vocational guidance reveals a number of points 
such as colour blindness, constitutional motor debility, albumi- 
nuria, etc., which may have been overlooked by the family doctor 
or during compulsory school medical examinations because the 
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purpose in view is not the same. By devoting considerable time 
to these children and their families, we are enabled to detect 
signs of maladjustment at home or at school which accentuate any 
defects. Ky spotting simple psychological difficulties and bringing 
them to light, we are sometimes able to solve them, so that a 
tangible benefit results from our consultation. 

When giving guidance to schoolchildren, we have to judge the 
child’s physical ability to withstand sustained mental effort and 
the possibility of late nights and a sedentary life, all of which call 
for special physical and personal qualities, 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, vocational guidance medicine tries to draw up a 
balance-sheet of defects and aptitudes showing the advantages and 
disadvantages for each individual of apprenticeship to a given 
trade or occupation. 

One of the difficulties of the work is that it involves giving an 
opinion on an adolescent who is passing through the stage of 
puberty and is about to undertake an apprenticeship lasting for 
three to four years in manual trades and five to ten years in the 
professions. This period of apprenticeship or study is often more 
arduous than the actual exercise of the trade or profession. More 
over the physical fatigue caused by long periods at the work bench 
is increased in large towns by the fatigue of travelling ; sometime 
an adolescent also finds it hard to settle down in a world that 1 
very different from his family and school background. All thes« 
problems must be borne in mind by the vocational guidance 
doctor. As a result, when we consider that the child needs time for 
his physical development, we occasionally propose postponing 
our recommendation for a year. 

These various medical questions are such that vocational 
guidance medicine represents a new departure, a special branch 
of medicine with its own techniques and aims that cannot be 
replaced by any other branch. The child himself is in the forefront 
of our minds but we see him against the background of a wide 
range of trades and occupations and try to find which type of job 
will be best suited to his physical development and will correspond 


to his physical capacities and per onal leaning Phi pecial 


branch of medicine came into existence hardly more than 25 year 
ago when vocational guidance itself developed under the impuls« 
given by Piéron and Laugier. The writer has been able to follow 
the progress made during this short pe riod. In the early days we 
only looked for contra-indications, but it gradually became clear 
that it was important to study the individual's aptitud bio 
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type, neuro-motivity and personality. Some specialists conducted 
research into the development of lesions according to the trade 
performed (by means of cardiology, ophthalmology and endocrin- 
ology). Opportunities have now been created by the establish- 
ment of an electro-encephalographic clinic at the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute in Paris which will enable us to study the 
pace of work peculiar to each individual and, from the research 
standpoint, will make it possible to establish a relationship between 
the electro-encephalogram and certain features of the personality. 
The Medical Vocational Guidance Society in Paris has a large 
field of research open to it. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
in the United States 


The present article gives an account of the ingenious systems recently 
introduced by collective agreement in several industries in the United States 
to supplement unemployment benefits for laid-off workers. It is explained 
that, while these systems do not provide the guaranteed annual wage demanded 
by the trade unions for a number of years, the unions nevertheless regard 
them as a step in the direction of their goal. 


In the summer of 1955 the Ford Motor Company, the General 
Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Workers’ Union (C.1.0.) 
concluded collective agreements which represent an important step in 
collective bargaining and in the provision of welfare benefits. In the 
United States and elsewhere it has been strongly debated ever since 
whether this was a step forward, a step backward or perhaps just a step 
sideways. 

It should be understood at the outset that the Ford and General 
Motors plans, and those which have followed, do not provide what is 
generally designated by the term “ guaranteed annual wage”. The 
union had generally demanded a genuine guaranteed annual wage, and 
the phrase ts still loosely used to describe benefits like those provided by 
Ford and General Motors, but the payments actually provided are of a 
completely different type. As one observer has said, they are not guar 
anteed, they are not annual and they are not a wage. Indeed, they are 
much more accurately described by their correct title : Supplemental 
Unemployment Benetits (SUB). 

A few genuine guaranteed annual wage plans have, in fact, existed 
for some years in the United States. Those of the Geo. A. Hormel Co 
and of the Procter and Gamble Co., for instance, have attracted world 
wide attention. But the principle has had very narrow application. In 
1952 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics studied nearly 2,600 
collective bargaining agreements. Only 184 of these provided any kind 
of wage guarantee, and only 20 of these, covering 12,000 workers, 
provided a guarantee that extended over the whole year or a substantial 
portion of it. 

The situation is different with respect to supplemental unemployment 
benefits. According to a recent count, plans of the Ford and General 
Motors type had been adopted covering more than one million workers 
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in 232 different companies. In June 1956 somewhat similar plans covered 
about 35,000 workers in the metal container industry, 20,000 in the 
electrical industry and about 27,500 in the glass industry. In July 1956 
plans were negotiated covering about 650,000 in the steel industry. A 
growing number of Canadian workers are also coming under supple- 
mental unemployment benefit schemes. 

While the plans adopted iu the various industries vary somewhat in 
detail, they are all based on the same broad general principles and are 
devoted to the same pe Almost the only exception is in the glass 
industry, about which more will be said later. Accordingly, this article 
will describe the plan now in existence at the General Motors Corporation. 
The description must necessarily be somewhat general in nature, as the 
plan itself requires a printed booklet of 69 pages for its elaboration. 
The eae of the General Motors plan is set forth in its article 1X, 
section 5 (a) (1) as follows : “ It is the purpose of the Plan to en 
state system “pony ment benefits to the levels herein provided, and 
not to replace or duplicate them.” 

The principle enunciated above is one of the keystones of the plan. 
Each of the 48 states (and the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii) 
has its own state-operated system of compensatory benefits for persons 
who are out of work through no fault of their own, are available for 
work and fulfil certain other requirements, While all these systems are 
based on the same general principles, they vary, sometimes widely, 
with respect to such details as eligibility for benefits, amount and dura- 


tion of benefits, and disqualifications. One of the usual provisions in the 


various state laws is that the receipt of a “ wage” or “ remuneration ” 
will operate to reduce or eliminate a claimant's right to benefits for any 


week in respect of which such wage or remuneration is paid. For instance, 
the receipt of a week’s vacation pay usually disqualifies a worker for 
unemployment compensation benefits for the week in question. 

Since it is one of the main features of the General Motors plan that 
benefits thereunder should supplement state benefits, it was necessary 
to secure rulings or legislative enactments from the various states to 
ensure that supplemental unemployment benefits would not have the 
effect of reducing or eliminating state benefit payments. Accordingly, 
the plan itself stated that it would not become effective until favourable 
rulings or enactments were made in states in which at least two-thirds 
of all General Motors workers were employed. In no case were benefits 
to be paid prior to the first company pay period in June 1956. Since 
sufficient state rulings were, in fact, obtained, payments began with 
respect to the first full week in that month. 

It is conceivable that subsequent rulings, court decisions or legis 
lative enactments might operate to nullify the plan under the “ two 
thirds ” rule. This contingency will be discussed later. 

Another basic principle contained in the plan is the limited nature 
of company liability, which representatives of the Ford Motor Company, 
for instance, have stressed again and again in defending their plan. 
The application of this principle has an important effect in individual 
cases on the duration of supplemental benefits and, indeed, on the 
question of whether any benefits are to be paid at all. This being the 
case, it will be as well to discuss the financial provisions of the plan 
before going into the matter of benefits. 

A trust fund has been created to receive the contributions of the 
Company and to pay out benefits. Administrative costs may be charged 
to the fund. The assets of the fund must be in cash or in general obliga 
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tions of the United States Government. The Company agreed that, 
starting with the first pay period after 1 June 1955, it would pay into 
the trust fund an amount equal to five cents ($0.05) multiplied by the 
total number of hours for which employees have received pay from the 
Company for such pay period. 

After the fund has reached a figure equal to $400 multiplied by 
the sum of (a) the number of employees in active service and (+) the 
number of ex-employees laid off from work but enjoying benefit rights 
under the plan, the Company’s obligation to contribute ceases until the 
total in the fund drops below such figure. Under the present contract 
this “ maximum funding” figure is probably theoretical, since the 
Company is obligated to continue the plan for only three years, which 
would mean a total funding per employee of only about $300 (2,000 
hours x $0.05 « 3), even if no benefits were paid during the whole 
period. 

Should the plan be continued after the expiration of the present 
contract, another provision will apply to maximum funding as from 
the month of June 1958. In order to prevent “ over-funding ”, the plan 
provides for a scaling-down of the required maximum funding amount, 
based on the average benefit payments over the previous 12-month 
period. If, for instance, the average benefit was between $15 and $19.99, 
then the maximum funding would be adjusted to only 80 per cent. of 
the normal amount required, and so on until, if the average benefit in 
any succeeding year falls below $5, the adjusted maximum funding 
would be reduced to only 20 per cent. of that originally required. 

Ihe concept of maximum funding is important not only in the 
periodic determination of the ¢ ompany $s hability, but also in the deter 
mination of benefit rights. Each month an evaluation is made of the 
assets of the trust fund, and the resulting figure is expressed as a pet 
centage of maximum funding. This percentage is called the “ trust fund 
position’. Whenever the trust fund position falls below 13 per cent 
calculations are made weekly, rather than monthly. As will be explained, 
the current trust fund position is important in the computation of current 
benefit rights. In particular, no benefits are payable at all if it falls 
below 4 per cent. 

lo be eligible for benefits an employee must have acquired at least 
one year of seniority with the Company. Only employees on “ layoff 
for lack of work can receive benefits (i.e. employees who retire, for 
instance, are ineligible). The layoff must not have been for disciplinary 
reasons or the consequence of a strike, slow-down, work-stoppage 
picketing, or other concerted action or dispute involving either the 
claimant or other employees of the Company. Benefits are not payable 
if the layoff was for any fault, such as misconduct, attributable to the 
applicant, nor for layoffs due to war, sabotage, insurrection or acts of 
God, 

In addition, with respect to any week, a claimant must have been 
eligible for, and must have received, a state unemployment compensa 
tion benefit. There are a few minor exceptions to this rule, and one 
major exception, explained below, which applies in states not permitting 
supplementation of state benefits. With the exception of relatively 
few skilled workers, the applicant must not have refused “ an offer by 
the Company of other available work at the same plant or at another 
plant in the same labour market area”. Supplemental benefits are not 
payable when an applic ant is in receipt of any accident, sickness or 
other disability benefit or of a pension financed in whole or in part by 
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the Company. Payments are not made to those on military service, 
nor to an employee who has benefit rights under the plan of an earlier 
employer. 

If an applicant is ineligible because he is not in receipt of a state 
unemployment benefit solely as a result of a protest lodged by the 
Company against payment of such benefit and if the protest is in the 
course of adjudication, then his supplemental unemployment benefits 
are accumulated in a special account. If the state decides that the protest 
by the Company was not justified, and that state benefits are payable, 
then all such accumulations are paid to the applicant. 

Computation of the weekly amount of supplemental unemployment 
benefits is relatively simple. In each year each applicant must serve a 
waiting period of one week of layoff during which no benefits are paid. 
(This corresponds to a similar requirement of the great majority of state 
unemployment compensation laws.) From the second to the fifth weeks 
of layoff inclusive the applicant receives an amount in supplemental 
benefits which, together with his state unemployment compensation 
benefit and other compensation, equals 65 per cent. of his “ take-home ” 
pay. Take-home pay may be defined as normal, weekly straight-time 
pay after deduction of such federal, state and municipal taxes as normally 
would be deducted from the employee's gross pay. After the fifth week 
the total benefit drops to a sum equal to 60 per cent. of take-home pay. 
The maximum weekly supplemental unemployment benefit is $25 and, 
if the calculation set forth above yields a supplemental benefit of less 
than $2, no benefit is payable. 

The provision of a 65 per cent. ceiling for the first four weeks of 
benefit reflects a peculiarity of the automobile industry in the United 
States. Once a year it is customary to shut down a plant and lay off 
substantial numbers of workers for a relatively short period of time to 
re-tool for the production of new models of automobiles, since models 
change every year. The higher benefit is designed to give greater com- 
pensation for what might be termed a “normal” layoff. Until the 
trust fund position reaches 49 per cent. for the first time (it is now in 
the neighbourhood of 25 to 30 per cent.) an applicant can have only 
four weeks of benefits at the 65 per cent. level in any calendar year 
Once the trust fund position has passed 49 per cent. an applicant 
might draw as much as eight weeks of benefits per year at the higher 
level if he were involved in more than one layoff. 

If at any time the trust fund position drops below 13 per cent., 
weekly benefit amounts are to be reduced by 20 per cent., provided that 
such reduction does not bring a weekly benefit amount below $5. As 
was stated above, if the trust fund position drops below 4 per cent., 
supplemental unemployment benefit payments are suspended. 

he provisions of the plan regarding duration of benefits are specially 
designed to protect the trust fund from exhaustion by low-seniority 
workers before high-seniority workers are laid off. These provisions 
make it easier for high-seniority workers to earn benefit rights during 
the first two years of operation of the plan, and for low-seniority workers 
to exhaust individual benefit rights once they are laid off. 

As from 1 June 1955 or on the date of hiring, whichever is later, an 
account is opened for each worker for the accumulation of “ credit 
units”, These credit units have no value, but are used for measuring 
an individual's duration of benefits in varying circumstances. The 
accumulation of credit units is based upon the number of work weeks 
an individual may have, a work week being defined as any week in 
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which an employee has been paid for at least 32 hours, and presumably 
including weeks of paid vacation. 

Until 1 June 1957 employees with less than ten years of seniority 
will receive one-quarter of a credit unit for each work week. Employees 
with greater seniority will receive one-half of a credit unit. For work 
weeks occurring after 1 June 1957 all employees will receive one-half 
of a credit unit.. No employee may accumulate more than 26 credit units 
at any one time. 

Each time a benefit payment is made, a certain number of credit units 
are charged to the person concerned. The number of credit units charged 
depends first upon the trust fund position and second upon the individual's 
seniority at the time of layoff. If an employee does not have enough 
credit units for a full week’s benefit, then a partial benefit may be paid 
rhe table below sets forth the formula used for the cancellation of credit 
units. 


NUMBER OF CREDIT UNITS CANCELLED FOR EACH WEEK OF BENEFIT 


Number of ye 
Trust fund position 
1 to § 5 to 10 10 to 15 


85 per cent. or over. . 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
76 to 84.99 per cent. . 1.11 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 
67 ,, 13.90 ou Y . 1.25 1.11 1.00 1.00 
Ss, 6.9 . os : 1.43 eae tee 1.00 
SP os Siete ns ; 1.67 1.43 | 1.25 1.11 
40 48.99 , : 2.00 1.67 1.43 1.25 
31 ,, 39.99 ,, - . 2.50 2.00 | 1.67 1.43 
22 30.99 | 3.33 | 2.50 | 2.00 | 1.67 
> . 2oe , ‘ 5.00 3.33 | 2.50 | 2.00 
4 SEP « 2) 10.00 5.00 4.33 2.50 


Under 4 per cent ; No benefit payable 


An individual forfeits all credit units which he has accumulated 
if (a) he incurs a break in his seniority, () he is laid off for a continuous 
period of 18 months, or (c) he wilfully misrepresents any material fact 
in connection with an application by him for benefits under the plan 

The New York Times for 20 May 1956 cites an example of how this 
formula would work. The first step is to compute the weekly amount 
of the supplemental unemployment benefit. It is assumed that a worker 
in New York State with a wife and two children is laid off on 1 June 
1956. His pay rate is $2.10 per hour. 

This worker’s normal gross pay is $84 per week. However, he would 
have $7.78 withheld in income and social security taxes. Accordingly, 
his take-home pay (as defined earlier) would be $76.22. During the 
first four weeks of benefits (after the waiting week), he would receive 
$36 in state unemployment compensation benefits, and $13.54 in sup 
plemental benefits, representing in total 65 per cent. of $76.22. 

Should he be eligible for a fifth week of benefits and for subsequent 
weeks up to a total of 26, he would still receive each week $36 in state 
unemployment compensation benefits, but only $9.73 in supplemental 
benefits, i.e. a total compensation of $45.73, representing 6U per cent 
of take-home pay 
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If this worker had been employed continuously between June 1955 
and June 1956, and if he had three years of seniority, he would have 
accumulated 13 credit units. Assuming a trust fund position which 
remains between 22 per cent. and 30.99 per cent., the worker would be 
entitled to 3.9 weeks of benefits (13 divided by 3.33). 

However, if the worker had had 12 years of seniority, he would have 
accumulated 26 credit units, and would be charged only 2.00 credit 
units per week of benefit. He would thus be entitled to a total of 13 
weeks of supplementary unemployment benefit. 

According to various estimates the average eligible worker laid off 
in the first week of June 1956 would be entitled to about $10 per week 
of supplemental benefits for about four weeks. 

Some states, such as Ohio and Indiana, will not permit both supple 
mental benefits and state unemployment compensation benefits to be 
paid in a of any particular week. The plan contains a special 
provision which will operate in such states as from 3 June 1957. Under 
this special provision an applicant may choose to draw state benefits 
for either two or three weeks, disqualify himself for state benefits for 
the third or fourth week, and receive for such week a supplemental 
benefit equal to either three or four times, as the case may be, the weekly 
supplemental benefit he would have received had supplementation of 
the normal type been permitted. It should be noted that the state of 
Virginia has recently passed legislation which apparently outlaws even 
this type of Se gee ea 

In the initial stage of processing a claim for benefit the Company 


has the full responsibility for establishing eligibility, amount and 
duration. Eligibility for supplemental benefits is primarily based upon 


eligibility for, and receipt of, a state unemployment compensation 
payment in respect of a given week. Accordingly, under normal cit 
cumstances the Company requires the applicant to produce his state 
benefit check (or other evidence of eligibility in states paying benefits 
in cash). However, points may arise calling for appeal from Company 
determinations. An appeals system has therefore been set up, consisting 
of bipartite “ local committees ” of four persons at the plant level, and a 
Board of Administration at the company level, composed of three 
company members, three union members and an impartial chairman 
The Board has no power to determine questions arising under the 
collective agreement, even when relevant to issues before it. 

The agreement covering the plan is to run until 29 May 1958. How 
ever, it is noteworthy that the _ itself refers in several places to 
contingencies occurring on and after 1 June 1958. The Company and 
the union have both agreed not to request any change in the plan for 
the duration of the agreement. Neither party may be required to bargain 
with respect to any provision or interpretation of the plan. The use of 
economic force with respect to the agreement or the plan has been 
abjured by both parties. 

The plan can be terminated as a whole or suspended in part in several 
ways. Expiration of the collective bargaining agreement incorporating 
the plan } pote not automatically terminate the plan. However, when 
ever such agreement does expire, the Company reserves the right to 
continue, modify, amend, suspend or terminate the plan, except as 
otherwise provided in a subsequent collective bargaining agreement. 

The plan can be, and indeed might be, terminated in a different way. 
As was pointed out, the plan did not go into effect until favourable 
rulings or enactments permitting supplementation were obtained in 
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states containing in the aggregate two-thirds of all the Company's 
employees. The plan provides, however, that, if after 1 June 1957 so 
many rulings or enactments are reversed that the “ two-thirds ” provi 
sion is no longer satisfied, then the Company's obligations under the 
plan shall cease. 

Nearly all the states now allowing supplementation have done so 
through administrative rulings or decisions of Attorneys General. In 
several of the states (Illinois, for example) these rulings are being 
challenged in the courts. If enough of the rulings were overthrown by 
the courts or nullified by legislation, the plan would terminate before 
the agreement expires. 

If and when the plan terminates, the fund will continue to pay 
benefits and administrative expenses until exhausted, without further 
contributions from the Company. 

If the plan terminates before the end of the agreement, the Company 
and the union will bargain for a maximum of 60 days from the date of 
termination regarding the disposal of the money otherwise payable into 
the fund. If no agreement is reached, there will be a general wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour for all those covered by the agreement 

Before commenting on the Ford-General-Motors type of plan, a 
few words should be said about that in force in the glass industry 
Although it also provides for the payment into a fund of 5 cents per 
hour, and provides money which can be used to supplement state 
unemployment compensation benefits, it is radically different in its 
basic concepts. It is also very much simpler. 

rhe Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company Security Benefit Plan is typical 
A trust account is created for each eligible employee in the bargaining 
unit. The Company pays into each account 5 cents for every hour 
actually worked since 25 September 1955. For new employees hired 
since that date, 5 cents per hour are accumulated, but are not credited 
to the employee's account until he has completed his probationary 
period, Deposits continue until an employee's balance reaches $600 
Thereafter, whenever the balance in his account is not below $600, the 
payments of 5 cents per hour are accumulated and paid to the worker 
yearly as additional vacation pay. 

rhe significant thing about this plan is that the 5 cents virtually 
become the property of the employee the moment they are de posited 
in his account. If employment is terminated for any reason, or if the 
employee dies, any balance in his account is paid to him, to his designated 
beneficiary or to his estate. 

No benefits are payable to an employee until 25 September 1956 o1 
until he has had a year of employment. Thereafter, for each full pay 
period (seven calendar days) of layoff, or absence from work becaus« 
of injury or sickness, he may withdraw from his account a sum not 
exceeding $30 or 10 per cent. of his account balance, whichever is the 
smaller. Payments on account of injury or sickness are not made until 
the employee has been absent for two consecutive pay periods. The 
minimum payment is $15, or the balance in his account, whichever 1 
smaller. However, employees may not draw on their accounts if they 
are out of work because of strikes, work stoppages in the Company's 
plants or disciplinary reasons. 

The Security Benefit Plan is part of a three-year labour contract 
expiring on 25 September 1958. Of course, the plan can be renewed 
under subsequent contracts. However, one week before 25 September 
1956 the Company and the union will meet to discuss the allocation of 
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an additional 5 cents per hour beginning on that date. The additional 
5 cents can be used to increase the Company’s contribution to the plan, 
or to increase basic wage rates, or to improve fringe benefits other than 
— If there is no agreement, there will be a general wage increase 
vy that amount. 

There is no relationship between state unemployment compensation 
benefits and 7 Benefit Plan payments. In the great majority 
of the states it is felt that payments of this kind, from individual 
accounts and at the option o the employee, would not disqualify the 
claimant for state benefits. The situation is almost analogous to making 
withdrawals from a private savings account to supplement state benefits, 
which are paid as a matter of right rather than on the basis of need. 

The Ford-General-Motors type of plan has been strongly criticised 
by organisations of such widely differing philosophies as the United 
States National Association of Manufacturers and the Trade Unions 
International of Metal and Engineering Industries (W.F.T.U.). The 
type of plan existing in the — glass industry has been endorsed by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and condemned by repre 
sentatives of the United Automobile Workers’ and the United Steel 
workers’ Unions. 

It is impossible here to analyse the voluminous arguments for and 
against. However, three different types of criticism may be distinguished. 
The first concerns the plans themselves as they are at present. For 
instance, the Ford-General-Motors type is criticised as discriminating 
against the long-service employee who is the last to suffer from layoffs. 
A 1955 study by the Opinion Research Corporation suggests that only 
44 per cent. of employees in manufacturing industries have ever drawn 
unemployment compensation benefits. Yet payments to the fund are 
made in respect of work performed by all employees. Some unions, on 
the other hand, take exactly the opposite stand—they criticise the 
glass industry type of plan specifically because it does not provide a 
pooling of risk. 

Because of differences in state unemployment compensation laws, 
amounts paid under supplemental unemployment benefit plans appear 
capricious in individual instances. In exactly similar circumstances an 
ee ey laid off in one state will receive no supplemental benefits, one 
laid off in another will receive about $24, and one laid off in a third 
will receive about $7. Single persons can often receive $6 to $8 per week 
more than a man with a wife and two or three children laid off from the 
same plant. It is true that the great majority end up with the same 
total percentage replacement of take-home pay, but the principle of 
unequal benefits paid from a fund built up with equal contributions 
may be difficult for workers to understand. 

Another class of comment is based not upon what present plans are 
but upon what they may become. Supplemental unemployment benefits 
came into being as a result of the unions’ demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage. Unions are frank to state that they will continue to build 
on present plans toward that goal. It is commonly admitted that an 
— person should have some financial incentive to seek a new 
job. How much will that incentive be blunted if total weekly benefits 

gin to equal 75 per cent. or 80 per cent. of take-home pay ? How 
much unnecessary drain on state unemployment compensation funds 
will be created ? Will the financial burden of these plans automatically 
force employers to further employment stabilisation and will that 
stabilisation become stagnancy ? 
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This leads to the third group of comments: those that presuppose 
widespread adoption of supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
The unions foresee a tremendous expansion of purchasing power. On 
the other hand, increases in the cost of doing business (and the necessity 
of keeping idle relatively large sums of money in cash or liquid obliga 
tions) may lead to stagnation or contraction in the economy. Risk 
taking may be discouraged, and mobility of capital and labour severely 
restricted, to the detriment of all. 

These and many other problems are being posed by supplemental 
benefit plans. Probably nobody knows the answers at this stage. Only 
one thing now seems highly probable : if the workers like supplemental 
benefits, if they feel they really need such a programme, plans will 
increase in number and benefits will grow in amount and duration. 





India’s Second Five-Year Plan 


As a number of Asian countries rapidly succeeded one another in 
achieving sovereignty after the Second World War they were confronted 
with the stubborn problems of eliminating poverty and providing sufficient 
employment in their predominantly agricultural economies with large 
populations growing at an increasing rate. As a result most Asian countries 
have launched large-scale economic development programmes requiring 
heavy investments in order to raise standards of living.’ But the question 
ts often asked: Is it possible for an underdeveloped country with a low 
income per head to carry out large-scale planning, requiring not only con 
stderable financial outlay but efficient nation-wide organisation and admint 
stration, without accepting methods of intensive control and without making 
a radical change in the social and administrative structure inherited from 
the past? The implementation of India's Second Five-Year Plan will 
provide at least a partial answer to this question.” 


As the animating spirit of India’s Second Five-Year Plan is the 
achievement of a socialist pattern of society, lines of advance are deter- 
mined on the basis of social gain instead of private profit, so that there 
is a progressive reduction in the concentration of economic power and 
the small man is able to rise both in economic and social status. The 
adoption of the socialist pattern as the goal of economic policy was 
considered essential for the success of the plan ; it is a necessity, rather 
than a choice, imposed by the economic and social conditions under 
which the plan has to be carried out. This requires that the State should 
assume an increasingly heavy responsibility in order to facilitate a rapid 
expansion of the public sector of the economy and to ensure that the 
private sector plays its part within the framework of the plan. 

It is to be noted that India’s approach to socialism is pragmatic and 
flexible, not doctrinaire and rigid. There is no overthrowing of old values 
in the plan, for it is held that the country must develop according to 
its own traditions and genius. Each class is expected to contribute 
towards the common purpose. The plan emphasises equality rather than 


1 A number of studies of development planning have already appeared in the /nter- 
national Labour Review. See “ Development Planning in India”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, 
Aug. 1953; “ Development Planning in Pakistan ", Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954; S. S. 
Duami: “ Rural Development in India”, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 1954; John Lioyp: 
“ Planning a Welfare State in Burma”, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954; “ Development 
Planning in the Philippines ", Vol. LXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1955; “ The Colombo Plan ”, Vol. 
LXXI, No. 5, May 1955; “ Development Planning in British Territories in South-East 
Asia”, Vol. LXXII, No, 5, Nov. 1955; and “ Development Planning in Ceylon”, Vol 
LXXIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956. 


* In a speech introducing the plan in the Rajya Sabha (the Upper House) on 25 May 
1956, the Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, stated that it would require at least three more plans 
before socialism, which was a process of growth and not of imposition, could be established 
in the country. India News (India Government High Commissioner's Office in London), 
Vol. 8, No, 22, 2 June 1956. 
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nationalisation, co-operation rather than collectivism. Its accent, stated 
in the modest and colourless language of the civil service, is on the 
attainment of positive goals, “ the raising of living standards and the 
enlargement of ge meng for all, the promotion of enterprise among 
the disadvantaged classes and the creation of a sense of partnership 
among all sections of the community”. The economy policy and 
institutional changes required to attain these goals are to be planned in 
accordance with democratic and egalitarian ideals. 

Ihe plan has been in the making since April 1954 when the state 
governments were requested by the Planning Commission to arrange for 
the preparation of district and village plans, particularly in respect of 
rural development. Since then India, encouraged by the success of the 
First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), has been busily engaged in the prepa 
ration of a much bolder plan. It not only reflects greater self-confidence 
and determination to secure rapid social and economic progress, but 
also lays bare India’s immense needs and certain limitations in her 
resources. It has been discussed on a nation-wide basis : statisticians and 
economists, technicians, university circles *, foreign experts, employers 
and workers’ organisations, members of legislative bodies and other 
leaders of thought * and opinion have taken part in its making. It is a 
democratic plan both in formulation and in execution for it proceeds by 
persuasion and agreement rather than by coercion and violence.* Further 
more it is a flexible plan set in a larger perspective (15 or 20 years), 
and allows for the possibility of annual revision. As a result the era of 
planning has been divided into periods of five years, which, in thei 
turn, are subdivided into annual plans. 

A draft outline of the plan was published early in 1956.° It envisaged 
a total development outlay of 48,000 million rupees by the Government 
and an investment of 23,000 million rupees in the private sector, with 
the objective of bringing about a 25 per cent. increase in the national 
income. 

On 15 May 1956 the Prime Minister, Mr. J. L. Nehru, presented the 
final plan * to the Lok Sabha (the Lower House) and emphasised that 
“it sought to rebuild rural India, to lay the foundations of industrial 
progress, and to secure, to the greatest extent feasible, opportunities 


1 Government of India, Planning Commission Second Five-Year Plan A Draft 
Outline (New Delhi, Feb. 1956), p. 10 

* In August 1955 a movement was started to organise planning forums in colleges and 
universities in order to get students and teachers to discuss planning problems. A National 
Planning Forum of Students and Teachers was organised in New Delhi on 14 April 1956 in 
order to bring university circles closer to the process of preparing the plan and of carrying 
it out. Some 120 delegates (50 per cent. students) from 65 planning forums distributed 
among 22 universities and 14 states participated in the National Forum 

* The Government of India is setting up a panel of scientists to advise and assist the 
Planning Commission. As the plan marks an important stage in the industrial and te« 
progress of the country problems are continuously arising which call for scientific study 


hnical 
and investigation. The panel will have 25 members, with Dr. J. C. Ghosh, member of the 
Planning Commission, as chairman, 

* One critic, an advocate of Gandhian economics, disagrees What is called dem 
cratic planning in a Welfare State like India” he writes “ is democratic more in name tha 


reality. The masses in general have no hand in the formulation of the plan and th: 
emotional drives their co-operation is sought only in execution See P. N. Maruur 
“Gandhian Economics and Modern Planning”, in United Asia (Bombay), Vol. VIII 


No. 1, 1956, Pp 50. 


5 Second Five-Year Plan: A Draft Outline, op. cit 


* Government of India, Planning Commission: Second Fiwe-Year Plan (New Delhi, 
Government of India Press, 1956 
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for weaker and under-privileged sections of our people, and the balanced 
development of all parts of the country ”. The a plan is substantially 
the same as the draft outline, the principal difference being that owing 
to revised calculations the estimate of investments in the private sector 
is increased to 24,000 million rupees. This brings the total outlay of the 
owe to 72,000 million rupees. While only insignificant changes have 

en made in the allocation of outlays under various headings in the 
public sector, the policies underlying these allocations are explained in 
greater detail. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER THE First Five-YEAR PLAN 


Without the atmosphere of confidence and heightened expectation 
resulting from the successful implementation of the First Five-Year 
Plan, it would have been impossible to launch a new plan involving more 
than twice the financial outlay of the first. As a result of the first plan, 
food shortages had been overcome and persistent post-war inflationary 
eer ge mag brought under control ; furthermore, a Leoedotion had been 
aid for a more progressive and diversified economy. 

Important increases in both agricultural and industrial production 
proposed in the plan have been achieved and some of them even exceeded. 
As compared with 1950, agricultural production had increased by about 
14 per cent. and industrial production by over 50 per cent. Some 17 
million acres of land have been brought under irrigation, and installed 
capacity for the generation of power has been increased from 2.3 million 
kW to 3.5 million kW. Considerable progress has been made in the 
rehabilitation of the railways, and a large number of industrial plants, 
in both the public and the private sectors, have gone into production. 
Although there has been a short-fall of expenditure of about 3,500 
million rupees ', development expenditure in the public sector in 1955/56 
was over lusend-a-bell times greater than in 1951/52. During the plan 
period the national income is estimated to have risen by about 18 per 
cent., as compared with the original expectation of about 11 per cent. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The principal objective of the Second Five-Year Plan is to secure 
a more rapid growth of the national economy and to increase the 
country’s productive potential so as to pave the way for accelerated 
development in the succeeding plan periods. More specifically, it aims 
at (a) a large increase in national income so as to raise the level of living 
in the country ; (6) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on 
the development of basic and heavy industries ; (c) a large expansion 
of employment opportunities ; and (d) reduction of inequalities in income 
and wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 


Outlay and Allocations 


In contrast to the first plan the emphasis is on industrial and mineral 
development rather than agricultural development, although it is fully 
realised that with the annual growth in population of 4.5 to 5 million 
and increasing demand for raw materials efforts to increase agricultural 


1 Provisions for a new iron and steel plant, a large electric plant, and for certain develop- 
ments in rural areas had not been used. 
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OUTLAY OF THE FIRST AND SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLANS 
UNDER PRINCIPAL HEADINGS 


First Five-Year Plan Second Five-Year Plan 


Principal headings Total cen Total Per cent 
provision provision f tot 


milton mt bom 
outlay 


rupees rupee 


Il. Agricultural and community de 
velopment ‘ 3720 
(a) Agriculture ! » 820 
(b) National extension service 
and community develop 
ment (rural development) 900 2.000 


Il. /rrigation and power ; 610 ‘ & 980 
(a) Irrigation and flood control 950 ] 4,580 
(b) Power (including small town 

and rural electrification pro 
grammes) 400 


III. Jndustries and minerals 8910 
(a) Large-scale industries, scien 
tific research and minerals ’ 910 
(b) Village and small-scale in 
dustries 2,000 


IV. Transport and communications 840) 


(a) Railways , O00 
(b) Roads and road transport 
schemes » 650 


Shipping, ports and har 
bours and inland water 
transport : , 000 
Post and telegraphs, civil 
aviation, broadcasting and 
other communications 190 


Social services, housing and ve 

habilitation 

(a) Kducation 

(b) Health (including water 
supply and sanitation pro 
grammes) 
Labour and labour welfare 
welfare of backward classes 
and scheduled tribes and 
social welfare 

(d) Housing 

(¢ Kehabilitation of displaced 
persons 


VI. Miscellaneous 


lotal 


Source econd Five-Year Plan 4 Draft Outline, of it., p. 3 

' Includes provision for local development works also 

* This excludes the provision for the expansion of the Chittaranjan Local Work 
Factory and the Indian Telephone Industries, which is shown under IV. The pr 
Industrial Development Corporation (N.1.D.C.) and other finance corporations and for 


industries is included here 
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productivity cannot be relaxed. This is due to the imperative need for 
industrial development in an economy that has depended excessively 
on agriculture. " mne during the period 1951-56, of the total allocation 
of 1,490 million rupees for large-scale industries, scientific research 
and minerals, only about 750 million are estimated to have been utilised. 
Within industry the development of basic and capital goods industries 
is given a high priority, and this necessitates a large investment in trans- 
port and communication. The table indicates the outlay of the two plans 
under principal headings. 

It will be noted that the total outlay of the new plan, 48,000 million 
rupees, is more than double the amount envisaged for the first plan. 
This sum is distributed under the main headings as follows (the figures 
in parentheses indicating the corresponding percentages in the first 
plan): agriculture and community development, 12 per cent. (16) ; 
irrigation and power, 18 per cent. (28) ; industries and minerals, 19 per 
cent. (7) ; transport and communications, 29 per cent. (24) ; and social 
services, housing and rehabilitation, 20 per cent. (23). 

Almost 50 per cent. of the total, as compared with about one-third 
in the first plan, is devoted to industry, minerals, transport and commu- 
nications ; taking irrigation and power as well, this percentage rises to 
66 as compared with 59 in the first plan. 


The Private Sector 
Investment in the private sector is planned to amount to 24,000 


million rupees, Of this about 5,750 million is expected to be in organised 
industry and mining. An allowance of 1,250 million rupees is made on 


account of plantations, transport other than railways, and electricity 
undertakings. Although investment in agriculture and in village and 
small-scale industries is largely non-monetary in character and has been 
kept outside the present estimates, monetary investment in this sector 
is ae eee at 3,000 million rupees. Construction of houses, shops, 


schools and hospitals may account for as much as 10,000 million rupees. 
The remaining 4,000 million rupees is expected to be in stocks.! 


Total Investment 


Taking the public and private sectors together, investment during 
the plan period amounts to 62,000 million rupees. Of this, 38,000 million 
is in the public sector and 24,000 million in the private sector.? It is to 
be noted that a total investment of 35,000 million rupees was envisaged 
in the first plan, and of this about 50 per cent. was in the public sector. 
In the second plan the total investment envisaged is about 75 per cent. 
more than in the first, and the ratio of public to private investment 
works out at 61 to 39, 

If the national income increases by 25 per cent. during the next five 
years, as is expected, the investment programme of 62,000 million 
rupees would mean raising the rate of investment from the present 
level of about 7 per cent. of the national income to nearly 12 per cent. 
by the end of the plan period. 


1 Commerce and Industry (New Delhi), Vol. XLV, No. 21, 23 May 1956, p. 12. 


* The total government outlay of 48,000 million rupees includes a sum of 10,000 million 
rupees for current expenditure on development projects 
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Development Programmes and Targets 


The plan envisages an increase in agricultural output of about 18 per 
cent. Production of foodgrains is to increase by 10 million tons or 15 
per cent., cotton 34 per cent., sugar 29 per cent., and oilseeds 21 per 
cent. By 1961 the consumption of foodgrains per adult is expected to 
increase to 18.3 oz. per day as compared with 17.2 oz. at present, the 
corresponding figures for sugar being 1.75 oz. and 1.4 oz. An additional 
22 million acres are to be brought under irrigation (17 million acres 
under the first plan), and installed capacity for electric power generation 
is to be increased by 3.4 million kW to 6.8 million kW. The rural devel 
opment programme (the community development and the national 
extension service projects) is to cover a population of 325 million, o1 
almost the entire rural population, by 1960/61 as compared with the 
present coverage of 80 million. 

The output of finished steel is to increase from its 1955/56 figure of 
1.3 million tons to 43 million tons in 1960/61; coal from 37 million 
tons to 60 million tons ; cement from 4.8 million tons to 10 million tons 
and fertilisers from 0.5 million tons to 2.2 million tons. The total output 
of producer goods IS expec ted to increase by 150 per cent 

The railways are to equip themselves for a 15 per cent. increase in 
passenger miles and a 35 per cent. increase in freight tons 

Considerable progress is also planned in education, health, housing, 
rehabilitation of displaced persons and other social services 


National Income 


National income is ¢ xpected to increase from 108,000 million rupes 
in 1955/56 (at 1952/53 prices) to about 134,800 million in 1960/61, or 
by about 25 per cent. as compared with 18 per cent. during the first 
plan. This would mean an increase of about 18 per cent. in income 
per head (from 280 rupees in 1955/56 to 330 in 1960/61) as compared 
to the increase of 10 per cent. over the period of the first plan from 
255 to 280 rupees). 

If the rate of increase of national income in the third and subsequent 
plan period is of the order of 25 per cent. over the five years, as in the 
second plan, it would be possible to double the national income by 
1967/68, or four years in advance of the time estimated in the first plan 


Employment 

For India the task of creating new employment opportunities } 
complicated by three factors: (1) substantial unemployment exists in 
the urban and rural areas ; (2) the labour force is increasing annually by 
about 2 million persons ; and (3) there is widespread underemployment 
in rural occupations and in household occupations in urban area 

It is estimated that if unemployment is to be eradicated during the 
second planning period, 15.3 million jobs must be created, as there is a 
backlog of unemployment amounting to 5.3 million (2.5 million in urban 
areas and 2.8 million in rural areas), and there would be 10 million new 
entrants to labour force (3.8 million in urban areas and 6.2 million in 
rural areas). This does not include the additional job opportunitie 
required for the underemployed 

Additional employment opportunities likely to be generated over 
the second plan period in sectors other than agriculture are estimated 
at 8 million. Of this total, 2.1 million are in construction activits 
in various fields, viz: 698,000 in social services, 403,000 in industric 
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and minerals, 372,000 in irrigation and power, 266,000 in agriculture 
and community development, 127,000 in transport and communica- 
tions, and 234,000 under miscellaneous headings. Other important 
contributors to job opportunities will be industries and minerals, 800,000 ; 
cottage and auitaniaieieniion 450,000 ; forestry, fisheries and rural 
development and allied schemes, 413,000 ; education, 260,000 ; railways, 
253, >; government services, 434,000; and health and other social 
services, 258,000, 

As to employment in agriculture, it is assumed that of the additional 
acreage irrigated about 30 per cent. would provide some 1.6 million 
new entrants to the labour Soom with opportunities for full-time work 
according to rural standards. The balance of the irrigation facilities 
are expected to relieve underemployment in agricultural pursuits. 

Unemployment among the educated, particularly in West Bengal 
and Travancore-Cochin, has compelled the attention of the Planning 
Commission. A study group appointed by it estimated that some 
550,000 persons with an educational standard above matriculation 
were unemployed and that another 1,450,000 would enter the labour 
market during the period 1956-61, making a total of 2 million. It came 
to the conclusion, on the other hand, that the existing development 
programmes would provide employment opportunities for about 
1,440,000 of these persons, and recommended an outlay of 1,300 million 
rupees on schemes setting up small-scale industries and co-operative 
goods transport as well as certain other schemes drawn up by state 
governments, which together are expected to provide 240,000 additional 
jobs for the educated. A beginning is to be made in this direction in 


1957, 


In spite of the fact that the plan is at least partly designed to create 
additional employment, the total volume of unemployment during the 
plan period may remain the same as at present. Although there will be 
some addition to the working force in agriculture, on account of the 
schemes operating in this field, income per occupied person is expected 
to increase by about 17 to 18 per cent. It is the village and small-scale 
industries that are expected to provide some relief to the underemployed. 


FINANCING OF THE PLAN 


The plan will be a heavy strain on India’s financial resources. About 
8,000 million rupees, or one-sixth of the total, is to be secured from 
current revenues (3,500 million out of current revenue at existing rates 
of taxation and 4,500 out of additional taxation). The plan emphasises 
the need for increased taxation and the amount of 4,500 million rupees 
is considered the minimum to be secured by this means, as reliance on 
non-tax resources is already heavy. The sum of 4,000 million rupees 
is expected from other budgetary sources (1,500 million from the railways 
and 2,500 million from provident funds and other deposit heads) 
Borrowing from the public is expected to yield 12,000 million rupees 
(7,000 million from market loans ! and 5,000 million from small savings *) 

Of the remaining 24,000 million rupees, 8,000 million is expected 
from external sources. This amounts to an annual average of 1,600 


! Although the average level of such loans has been about 1,000 million rupees during 
the two previous years, the estimate of net loans of this order (excluding maturities 
amounting to 4,300 million rupees) is not considered over-optimistic, 

* Small savings increased from 330 million rupees in 1950/51 to 600 million in 1955/56 
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million as compared with 400 million during the first plan period and 
represents a large increase in spite of the unused balance of 940 million 
rupees from past authorisations and of the newer form of trade credits 
in steel plants or other industrial undertakings.! 

The sum of 12,000 million rupees, or 25 per cent. of the total outlay, 
is to be raised through deficit financing. As 2,000 million rupees is to be 
drawn from sterling balances, the remaining 10,000 million represents 
the net addition to currency, which is considered the limit of expansion 
of money supply. 

Finally, an uncovered gap of 4,000 million rupees is left. The final 
draft of the plan envisages the possibility of raising this sum by addi 
tional taxation over and above the 4,500 million already mentioned 

In order to prevent excessive expansion of credit the plan relies on 
the Reserve Bank's wide powers of supervision and control over the 
commercial banks and, if necessary, of physical controls.* It also 
recommends the building up of buffer stocks of foodgrains, and other 
strategic commodities which can be used to moderate price fluctuations 

It is interesting to note that the Budget for 1956/57, which was 
presented to the Lok Sabha on 29 February 1956, has an over-all deficit 
of 3,560 million rupecs.* The Minister of Finance, Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
stated that it is fully realised that deficit financing of this order cannot 
be maintained for any length of time without inviting inflation. He 
emphasised that it was necessary to watch its effect carefully and adjust 
subsequent programmes in the light of these effects. 


INDUSTRIAL POLIcy 


The Government of India’s new industrial policy was announced by 
the Prime Minister in the Lok Sabha on 30 April 1956. It provides that 
the State is to assume direct responsibility for future development of 


1 The U.S.S.R. has given a credit of 630 million rupees for the Bhilai steel plant, which 
will give, after certain repayments, a net accretion of 430 millon rupee The United 
Kingdom Government and banks in the United Kingdom have also promised 330 million 
This makes a total of 1,700 million rupees, leaving a balance of 6,300 million to be secured 
It is to be noted in this connection that foreign capital of the order of 1,000 million rupees 
is envisaged for the private sector ; of this a sum of approximately 220 million is alread 
available, as the undisbursed portion of the loans made by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to the Indian Iron and Steel Company, the Tata Hydro 
Electric Company and the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 

2? A Bill to amend The Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, was introduced in the Lol 
abha on 2 May 1956. Its objective is to grant the Keserve Bank additional powers t 
regulate credit expansion by other banks and to check the development of inflationary 


trends 

* The Government needed 520 million rupees to meet the revenue deficit and 7,030 
million to finance the capital outlay on loan requirements of state governments and other 
Against this, the Government hoped to raise 1,000 million rupees from the market | 
and 700 million from small saving An amount of 850 million rupees is expected as foreign 
aid and 1,100 million from miscellaneous debt and remittance transactior } 
leave a gap of about 3,900 million rupees and additional taxation 
about 340 millior 

* India News, Vci. 8, No. 18, 5 May 1956, pp. 1 and 8 

Until then the Government of India had been guided by the Industri 

of 1948. It emphasised clearly the responsibility of the Governmer 

oting, assisting and regulating the « elopment of industry in the 
aged for the public sector ar rea wtive role. Ina 
. the Prime Minister had stated No field of activity i 


owner, but certain helds of activit ild be sacrosanct for the c est per 


field and there we should give every opportunity and freedom for the pr e ente 


to grow See Government of India, Planning Commissior Prime Mimter's Speech at the 
Meeting of the Standing Committee the ational Development ( council p 
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industries over a wider area, and it may undertake any type of industrial 
production. All industries of basic and strategic importance or in the 
nature of public utility services are to be in the public sector. Other 
industries that are essential and require investment on a scale which 
only the State in present circumstances could provide have also to be in 
the public sector. Industries are classified into three categories, having 
regard to the part which the State is to play in each of them." 

The future development of industries in Category I will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the State. All new units in this category, 
save where their pees A tga in the private sector has already been 
approved, will be set up only by the State. This does not preclude 
expansion of existing privately owned units or the possibility that the 
State may secure the co-operation of private enterprise in the establish- 
ment of new units when national interests so require. Railways and air 
transport, arms and ammunition and atomic energy will, however, be 
developed as central government monopolies. Whenever co-operation 
with private enterprise is necessary, the State will ensure, either through 
majority participation in capital or otherwise, that it has the requisite 
powers to guide policy and control the operations of the undertaking. 

Category II consists of industries which will be progressively state- 
owned and in which the State will, therefore, generally take the initiative 
in establishing new undertakings, but in which private enterprise will 
also be expected to supplement the effort of the State.* 

The third category includes all remaining industries, the future 
development of which will, in general, be left to the initiative and enter 
prise of the private sector. It will be the policy of the State to facilitate 
and encourage development of these industries in the private sector in 
accordance with programmes formulated in successive five-year plans 
by ensuring development of transport, power and other services and by 
appropriate fiscal and other measures. The State will continue to foster 
institutions to provide financial aid to these industries and special 
assistance will be given to enterprises organised on co-operative lines for 
industrial and agricultural purposes. In suitable cases the State may 
also grant financial assistance to the private sector.‘ Industrial under 


! This division of industries into three categories does not imply that they are placed 
in water-tight compartments. It will be open to the State to start any industry not included 
in the first two categories when the needs of planning so require, or when there are other 
important reasons for it, 

* Category I comprises : (1) arms and ammunition and allied items of defence equip 
ment ; (2) atomic energy ; (3) iron and steel; (4) heavy castings and forgings of iron and 
steel ; (5) heavy plant and machinery required for iron and steel production, mining 
machine tool manufacture and such other basic industries as may be specified by the 
central Government ; (6) heavy electrical plant including large hydraulic and steam turbines ; 
(7) coal and lignite ; (8) mineral oils ; (9) mining of iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, 
gypsum, sulphur, gold and diamonds ; (10) mining and processing of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, molybdenum and wolfram ; (11) minerals specified in the Schedule to the Atomic 
Energy (Control of Production and Use) Order, 1953; (12) aireraft ; (13) air transport ; 
(14) railway transport ; (15) shipbuilding ; (16) telephones and telephone cables, telegraph 
and wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets) ; and (17) generation and distribu 
tion of electricity 

* Category II includes (1) all other minerals except “ minor minerals” as defined ir 
section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 1949; (2) aluminium and other non-ferrou 
metals not included in Category I ; (3) machine tools ; (4) ferrous alloys and tool steels ; 
(5) basic and intermediate products required by chemical industries such as manufactur 
of drugs, dye-stuffs and plastics ; (6) antibiotics and other essential drugs ; (7) fertilisers ; 
(8) synthetic rubber ; (9) carbonisation of coal; (10) chemical pulp; (11) road transport ; 
(12) sea transport. 

* Such assistance, especially when the amount involved is substantial, will preferably 
be in the form of participation in equity capital, though it may also be in part in the form 
of debenture capital. 
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takings in the private sector will be allowed to develop in the greatest 
possible freedom consistent with the targets and objectives of the national 
plan. 

The state policy ot supportin cottage and small-scale industries will 
continue, but its aim will be to concentrate on measures designed to 
improve the competitive strength of small-scale products 


ABOUR POLICY 


Although the Government will continue to tollow in its essential 
the labour policy and its approach to industrial relations as outlined in 
the First Five-Year-Plan ', it proposes to introduce certain modification 
With this end in view the plan makes the following principal recom 
mendations 

1. The present ti ide union legislation needs to be revised with the 
object of (a) restricting the number of outsiders in the trade union 
(b) giving unions statutory recognition under certain condition 
(c) protecting office-bearers against victimisation, and | 1) improving 
the financial base for the trade union movement from within its own 
resources 

2 Considerable emphasi hould be placed on mutual negotiations 
for the settlement of disputes and on voluntary arbitration, Government 
intervention should be resorted to only in intractable case 


3. As an increased association of labour with management ts essential 
for the successful implementation of the plan, each undertakin hould 


establish a council of management consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of management and workers 

4. The State, in its capacity as employer, should set appropriate 
tandards 


5 \ developing economy calls for a wage policy which ensure 
rising real wages for workers. Payment by results should be encouraged 
and extended to areas where it does not at present prevail ibiect to a 
minimum (fall-back) wage 

6. The Employees’ Provident Scheme should be extended t 
industries and commercial establishments not yet included tn it 

Special stress should be laid on the implementation of the es 

legislation. In addition, legislation should be undertaken to re 
conditions of work in the construction industry, in transport 
ind in shops and commercial establishment 

8. In the field of education, works schools for workers’ children and 
a scheme for training trade union workers should be organised 

9. The improvement of employment opportunities for agricultural 
workers and of their living condition hould receive systematic and 
continuous attention of the central and state government 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


[he implementation of a plan of this magnitude, calling for a great 
expansion of the publi sector, is impossible without adequat« personne) 
and efficient administrative organisation.” 


Set Development Planning in India’, in International Labour Kevieu 
No. 2, Aug. 1953, pp 194-19 
2 Personnel has to be found not only for the increasing number of industrie 
the Government responsible, but also for assisting development councils appoited for 


footnote Comtenued erieas } 
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Certain measures have already been taken to ensure integrity in the 
administration ' and for building up administrative and technical cadres. 
A proposal to constitute an industrial management pool to provide 
personnel for industrial undertakings in the public sector has been 
worked out. Business administration courses for training junior execu 
tives have been initiated at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
An administrative staff college is to be established in order to bring 
together senior executives in different fields to study techniques of 
organisation and administration. 

Technical personnel is to be increased in every field. The Engineering 
Personnel Committee, which was set up by the Planning Commission in 
September 1955 to assess shortages of supervisory and higher grades of 
engineering personnel and to estimate probable requirements for the 
plan, has recommended that, in addition to the increase in training 
facilities so far proposed under the plan, facilities should be established 
to train 1,690 engineering graduates and 5,750 diploma holders. In 
respect of agricultural and medical training, it is proposed to set up 
four new agricultural colleges, four veterinary colleges and six medical 
colleges, besides expanding a number of existing institutions. 

Planning machinery and methods have also been improved. Planning 
units have been established by various state governments ; their planning 
departments will be concerned to an increasing extent with financial 
and material resources, training programmes and other policy aspects 
of state programmes. As to methods, on the one hand the plan is placed 
in a larger perspective (15 or 20 years) and, on the other, it is to be 
implemented on the basis of precise and detailed annual plans 

Ihe Bill for the reorganisation of states, which was introduced in the 


Lok Sabha on 18 April 1956, also provides for the setting up of five zonal 
councils, which will be advisory bodies, competent to discuss matters of 
common interest, particularly in the field of economic and social planning. 
Steps are being taken to standardise weights and measures on the 
basis of the metric system. 
In order to secure popular support, greater reliance is to be placed 
on the village peep or councils *, as development agencies at the 


village level. Young persons and students of colleges and schools are 
expected to take an increasing share in the work of national develop 
ment. 


individual industries under the Industries Development and Regulation Act, for the 
establishment of the State Bank of India, the nationalisation of life insurance (The Life 
Insurance [Emergency Provision| Act, 1956, received the assent of the President on 21 March 
1956) and for the setting up of the proposed State Trading Organisation 


' Apart from several definite measures (improvements in the procedure of investiga 
tion, early retirement of officers with doubtful integrity), a number of state governments 
have organised anti-corruption departments 


* The number of village panchayats was about 83,000 before the first plan ; it is expected 
to increase to about 118,000 in 1955/56, and to 200,000 during the second plan 


* For instance, the Bharat Sevak Samaj, a non-political and non-official organisation, 
made a substantial contribution under the first plan. It has 31 state branches, 229 district 
branches, besides branches in towns and villages. The total membership of persons who have 
agreed to give five hours of social service during the week amounts to 50,000. At its fourth 
All-India Convention, held in New Delhi in March 1956, the Samaj adopted a resolution on 
the plan stating that in the rural sector it should ultimately provide an organisation from 
the people's side corresponding and complementary to the National Extension Service, 
and should aim at the development of model villages. It requested the Planning Commission 
to set apart 30 million rupees for direct execution of schemes through the agency of the 
Samaj (Overseas Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 15 Mar. 1956) 
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or 12,500 million for the five years, would be required rather than 4,500 
million rupees as estimated. As a result, he has recommended the 
broadening of the tax base through the introduction of an annual tax 
on capital, taxation of capital gains, a general gift tax and a personal 
expenditure tax. He has also made proposals for the elimination or 
reduction of tax evasion through the institution of a comprehensive tax 
return and of a comprehensive reporting system on all property transfers 
and other capital transactions.! 


Contribution by the State: 


It is worth noting that at present the total revenue raised in taxation 
by the central and the state governments is a little over 7 per cent. of 
the national income, and that experience over the last five or six years 
indicates that there is no automatic rise in tax yields with the increase 
in national production and income. In view of the fact that the Planning 
Commission has assigned half of the additional taxation of 4,500 million 
rupees to the states, it may be useful to summarise the findings of the 
Reserve Bank concerning the finances of the states. During 1956/57 
both Part A states (former Indian provinces) and Part B states (former 
princely states) will raise, despite their large revenue deficits, only 
110 million rupees by way of new taxes. It is further shown that these 
states had small revenue surpluses in the first three years of the first 
plan, which had been converted into deficits of 110 million rupees in 
1954/55 and 650 million in 1955/56. This indicates how revenues have 
fallen short of the sharp rise in expenditure during the concluding 
years of the first plan. Despite the transfer of certain items to capital 
account and other technical changes in budgeting, the estimate for 
1956/57 envisages a revenue deficit of 760 million rupees in the combined 
budgets of these states. 


Dr. Matthai's Warning 


Dr. John Matthai, Chairman of the State Bank of India and former 
Minister of Finance, has stated that nationalisation should be strictly 
limited in scope, that it should be applied selectively—-i.e. not in regard 
to categories of industries but to specific industries—-that the approach 
to it should be empirical and that as far as possible it should be decen 
tralised. Before an industry is nationalised, it should first be established 
that such a step is in the national interest ; secondly, the public as 
well as the interests concerned should be informed of the grounds on 
which the final decision is taken. 

As to the second plan, he has maintained that it is based on inade 
quate statistical data, and its implementation will bring to light many 
maladjustments which will have to be rectified. These include mal 
adjustments between employment and output of consumer goods, heavy 
and light industries, large-scale and small-scale industries, state enter 
prise and free enterprise, production on the one hand and transport 
and social services on the other, and the effect of inflation and high 
prices on people with fixed and with variable incomes. 

Direct participation in the ownership and management of industry, 
furthermore, would place a large and unnecessary burden on the admini 


1 Hindu Weekly Review (Madras), 4 June 1956, p. 3. 
® “ Finances of State Governments ”, in Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, May 1956 
pp. 473-516. 
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strative and financial resources of the Government 


directing economic development along the lines of policy laid down by 


the plan would be enormous. He expressed the view that the Govern 
ment’s organisational and administrative resources were not adequate 
to meet the demand for speedy development through nationalisation. 


Impact on Foretgn Investments 


The effect of rT new social and economic policy on foreign 


investments has been discussed by numerous authoritative persons 
Mr. Geoffrey Tyson, former editor of Cafttal (Calcutta) ag that 
although both foreign investment and foreign aid have 
in the economic development of the country, foreign investment 
essentially a part of the pattern of free enterprise.* As foreign invest 
ment has long been identified with foreign domination the India 
Government 1s very strict in its attitude towards foreign capital 
Although the precise amount of new investments and ploughing 
back since 1948 is not known, according to the Indian Minister of Finance 
it was estimated in 1948 that foreign investments in India re of the 
order of 3,200 million rupees in manufacturing, trading, public utilit 
mining, transport and other concern Repatriation of foreigt pita 
between 1948 and 1953 is roughly ted at 1,000 million rupe 


1 con ider 


iwainst this there has been some fresh nvestment 
ible ploughing back of profits by foreign companies or their branches 
wr subsidiaries in India. 

Mr. Tyson points out that apart from the rul ind re 
governing foreign investment in Ind e important factor 
the political and economic clim ongenial for 
He surmises that investment by \ non-resident 
in the tea industry, is already vanishi The po 
tional investor, however, is le | risk. He c 
i socialised economy may well procure foreign 


judgment attract over the long run foreign in 
scale of 


Employers’ Organisations 


organisations have expressed thei 


ig encroachment of the public sector on t 


of nationalisation 


International A 
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At the 23rd Annual General Meeting of the Employers’ Federation 
of India, which was held in Bombay on 22 December 1955, Mr. Homi 
Mody stated in his presidential address that it was very doubtful whether 
the estimates of the resources presented in the draft proposals of the 
plan could be realised. He made a plea for a more wholehearted recogni 
tion of the role of the private sector, where the necessary organisation 
and managerial and technical experience already existed. The minor 
role assigned to the private sector in the plan was neither in keeping 
with the objective of a mixed economy nor in the interest of the ful 
filment of the plan, 

Mr. Shantilal Mangaldas stated in his presidential address at the 
29th Annual Session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com 
merce and Industry, which was held at New Delhi from 4 to 5 March 
1956, that whereas the increase in the private sector was to be about 
40 per cent. of actual private investment during the first five-year plan 
the allocation in the public sector was more than nine times the actual 
level of expenditure during the first plan. The Federation adopted a 
resolution requesting the Government not to adopt a policy that would 
tend to demarcate the public and private sectors and help the growth 
of one at the expense of the other, as such a policy “ will hamper eco 
nomic progress and even jeopardise the social objec tives in view ”.! 

The 16th Annual Conference of Ali India Manufacturers Organisa 
tion, which was held at New Delhi from 14 to 15 April 1956, urged that 
adequate financial resources should be made available to the private 
sector and that it should be provided with greater credit facilities.’ 


Workers’ Organisations 


The Indian National Trade Union Congress (I.N.T.U.C.), which 
held its Eighth Annual Session at Surat from 6 to 7 May 1956 %, fully 
endorsed the Government’s industrial policy statement, and welcomed 
the acceptance by the Government of the principle of workers’ partici 
pation in management. Moreover, although the plan enjoys wid 
support among workers, Mr. G. D. Ambekar, in his presidential address 
called for a new wage policy based on certain fixed principles ; otherwise 
no enthusiasm could be created among the working class for a successful 
implementation of the plan and their voluntary co-operation in the 
national development would be very difficult. Mr. K. P. Tripathi 
General Secretary of the I.N.T.U.C., has demanded a minimum general 
wage increase of 25 per cent.* This raises the important problem 
should the bulk of increase in production arising out of new investment 
be reinvested or should it be given to workers until a fair living wage 1 
secured ? There is another source of conflict : while the Government 1 
seeking to increase the rate of investment directly through increased 
savings and taxation and indirectly through deficit financing, labour 
leaders are opposed to inflation and high prices of essential commoditi: 


) 


1 The Statesman, 5 and 6 Mar. 1956 

® Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 15 Apr. 1956 

® Indian Worker (New Delhi), 7 and 10 May 1956 

* Mr. G. L. Nanda, the Government of India Minister for Planning, stated at the ¢ 


gress that “ we should not aim at just an increase in wages for 


this year onl) The inet 


has to be continuou Only when some money is reinvested such an increase 
maintained 


* The Planning Commission expects the states to derive the maximum addit 
revenue from the sales tax and this would lead to an increase in the prices of many « 


tial commodities, 





India’s Second Five-Year Plan might be considered over-ambitious 
compared to the country’s available resource ind meagre 
enormous needs of its population, People in hunger and want were made 
to expect that a better life would follow the politi il inde pendence ol 
the country, and the planners in India cannot afford to be too cautious 
The plan must, within the financial possibilities of the country, be 


sufficiently bold to give the people the feeling that the Government is 
would, under 


doing its utmost to improve their living conditions Thi 
ind wise leadership, generate new 
iter 


in view of the 


conditions of increasing self-confidence 
constructive and creative forces and stimulate the people to make gre 
efforts. Viewed in the light of various social and political forces in th 
world, the plan does not, therefore, appear to be over-am 

As in politics, so also in social and economic policy, India ha 
to follow the middle course. The plan, therefore, is bound to be criticised 
from both the right and the left. But its flexibility will enable the 
Government to modify it in the light of justifiable criticism ; this criticism 


has, in particular, called in question the adequacy of the plan’s finances 
| 1 administrative personnel, as well a 


ind of the supply of technical and 
of the measures it envisages for 
assistance can be of great he Ip in respect ol the first two pomts As to the 

r the states to make every effort 
of the 


national extension and community 


bit 7 


| l 


chosen 


the development of agriculture, Foreign 


third, the Planning Commission is urgin 
to increase agricultural production in order to meet the demand 


developing economy through (a 
(b) the provision of ds and fertiliser (c) irrigation 


projec ts 
credit and marketing 


(d) the development of co-operative pecially 
co-operatives ; and (e) other mean ich as pest-control the extensior 
of dry-farming methods, and the application of the results of research 
The difficulties of financing the plan and the dangers of deficit 
financing are fully realised 
Sut the most essential element for the 
peace [his is one of the main reasons for In 
principles of peaceful coexistence. The Indian people may 
up with some degree of austerity or the plan period may 
extended, bu e expansion of India’s industrial cap 
and with t levelopment of heavy industry the prin 
the way « nd rapid economic progre would be 


mcce ol the plan world 


hia Al 
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Wage Regulation in India 


There is a widespread belief that governments of low-income coun 
tries should come to the assistance of wage earners, who usually belong 
to the poorest sections of the population and, through lack of organisa 
tion and other causes, are unable to defend their own intere ts adequately. 
In India considerable thought has been given to the problems that such 
state intervention would raise, and wage-fixing through tribunal awards 
and the implementation of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, have both 
provided valuable experience 

lhe first all-India report! on the operation of this Act (the Act itself 
and model rules of application framed thereunder are reproduced in 
appendices) gives an account of boards appointed, employments covered 
and minimum wage rates fixed in the various states, and of a number 
of practical difficulties that have arisen, especially in fixing minimum 
wages for agriculture and in enforcing regulations. 

Iwo other books recently published by 5. B. L. Nigam and R. Singh ? 
give a comprehensive analysis of the numerous problems entailed 
by the principle of wage regulation by the State, together with a 
wealth of information on past and present levels and structures of 
wages in India. As indicated in its title, Singh's book is particularly 
concerned with statistical and other factual information on wages, 
whereas Nigam gives more emphasis to theoretical analysis, but both 
volumes contain a balanced treatment of theory and facts. 

Nigam’s study falls into two parts. The first discusses objects, 
methods and principles of minimum wage regulation in other countries, 
especially Australia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and Canada, 
while the second part applies its analysis to actual conditions in India 
Both Nigam and Singh consider state regulation of wages in India 
necessary and also agree that such regulation should take account of 
three principles: the “ living wage”, the “ fair wage ” and “ capacity 
to pay’. Among these, the fair wages principle especially raises some 
rather formidable problems.* It involves the concept of equal pay for 
equal work as well as “ fair” wage differentials between different 
occupations. But, if the cost of living is different in different areas of a 


1 Ministry or Lasour, Lapour Bureau, India. Report on the Working of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, for the Period from March 1948 to 31st December 1953, Delhi, 1955 
105 pp 4 rupees, 14 annas } 9d 

2 Nicam, S. B. I State Regulation of Minimum Wages. A Study of the Methods ar 
Principles with Special Reference to India. Foreword by E. H. Phelps Brown. Bor 
Caleutta, Asia Publishing House, 1955. xxi+352 pp. 12 rupees, 8 annas 

Sinoun, Raghuraj. Movement of Industrial Wages in 'ndia, Foreword by Radhakamal 
Muxkerjee. Bombay, Calcutta, Asia Publishing House, 1955. xx +4352 pp. 18 rupee 

* An analysis along similar line ippear o in LL.O Problems of Wage P 
in Asian Countries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 43 (Geneva, 1956), Chapter IV 

* A Fair Wages Bill was introduced in the Indian Parliament in 1950 but considera 


tion of it has been postponed 
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in the work content of different oc ipations in different industries to be 
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Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Demographic ITvends in Western Europe, 1951-1971 A Report by the 
Manpower Committee. Paris, 1956. 155 pp. $1.50; 9s.; 450 francs 


The Engineering Industries in Europe Trends in Economic Sectors. A 
Study by the Machinery Committee. Paris, 1956. 207 pp. $1.50; 10s. ; 
500 francs 


Chis study by the Machinery Committee of the O.E.E.C. gives an account 
of economic trends and their principal causes in the engineering industries 
of the member countries of the O.E.E.C. during the period 1952-55 

The information presented is based principally on detailed commentaries 
and statistical information supplied by the following countries, members 
of the O.E.E Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republi 
of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, which are stated to account for practically the total output 
of engineering products of the countries members of the O.E.E.C. 

Ihe industries covered by the study include all sectors of the manufac 
turing industrivs listed under divisions 69, 71, 72 and parts of 73 of the 
Standard International Trade Classification. They are generally those 
which process metals from semi-finished forms into finished products 

rhe report contains a description of the characteristics of the engineering 
industries in Europe and evaluates their position in the over-all economies 
of the member countries. The trends in the supply of and demand for the 
different products are examined, as are the factors influencing these trends 
there is also a survey of the part taken by O.E.E.C. countries in world trade 
in these products. The report is completed by an extensive statistical 
annex, 


Other Publications * 


General. 


ANSHEN, Kuth Nanda (planned and edited by) Vid-kast ; Wovrld-Center 
Yesterday, loday, and Tomorrow Prepared with the collaboration of 
Ernest JackH. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. xiii+ 386 pp 
$6.50 


Contains chapters by different authors on the history, geography, econo 
mics, social organisation and culture of the Middle East designed principally 
to inform those seeking to understand the present-day problems of the region 
The editor suggests that the Middle East, which gave an initial impulse to 
the West, can now in its turn be revitalised by an impulse from the West 


ANTONI, Norberto. Derecho mundial tases y puntos de partida. Tucuman 
Universidad Nacional, Ministerio de Educacién de la Nacién, 1955 
386 pp 


CENTRAL OFFIce OF INFORMATION, United Kingdom. Western Co-operation 
A Keference Handbook. New York, British Information Services, 1955 
vill | 127 pp 


Durr, Oliver. New Zealand. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd Hamil 
ton, New Zealand, Paul's Book Arcade Ltd., 1956. x4 129 pp 


FirzGiBBon, Russell H. Uruguay, Portrait of a Democracy. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. x 4301 pp. 25s 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
sequent issue of the Review 
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GREEN, James Frederick. The United Nations and Human Rights. Washing 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1956. viii+ 194 pp. $1.50 


HoLporn, Louise W. The International Refugee Organ rT 1 Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations Its History and Work 46-1952. London 
New York Toronto, Geoftrey Cumberlege, Oxford niversity Pre 
1956. xiv +805 py 45 in United Kingdom onl 
This book surveys the history and work of the International Refugee 

Organisation from its creation in 1947 until its liquidation in 1952. The 

author’s aims are to provide a factual account of I.R.O.’s work for the 

general public, and to give enough documentary material and bibliographical 
references to make it a useful reference work for expert n indication | 
also given of where the specialised source material « 


detailed studies can be made 


JAMES, Harry ( The Hopi Indian Their History and Ther Cult 
Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Pre 1956. 236 pp. $5 
A non-technical account of the way of life of the Hoy 

inhabit Northern Arizona, dealing with the geographical envire 

Hopi country and Hopi craftsm: hip, ceremonies and folklk 


LAVERGNE, Bernard 


WERELDRI 


7 
Collectio 


puvidique The Hague, 1956. 192 py 


vyld Polit 


Saurn 


REDFIFELI 
ippr a 


SAUVY Alfred. La burea 
universitaires de Iran 


WORLD YounG We 
and ) esterday 
Geneva, 1955 


Social and Economic Questions 


AFRIKA INSTITUUT, STUDIECENTRUM, in collaboration with the 
ICAL INSTITUTE, Netherland lhe Futuve of Customary 1 
L’aveniy du droit coutumier ) I frique Sympostum-Coll 
dam, 1955. Leiden, Universitaire Pers, 1956. xv 305 pp 


AGRAWAL, Kam Gopal. Price Controls in India since 194 
] | K RISHNAMACHARI Allahabad, University, 1956 


rupees, 5 annas 


Axanemua HAYK CCCP, Uncruryt skonomukn. MidepocKxu obpauenuna @ CCCP 
uonymu ux cnuscenua, Moscow, Tocnonntusaat, 1955. 486 pp. 9 rouble 
Marketing costs of consumer goods, including packing, transport, ware 

housing, handling, ete and means of reducing them, by the Institute of 

Economics of the Soviet Academy of Science 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIO headin oli elected by 
a Committee of the Americar n 

Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. x + 596 py 

This is another anthology in the serv published by the American 


Economic Association with a view to making available to those interested 
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in economics periodical and pamphlet literature, much of which, although 
containing important contributions to the growth of economic thought 
is not now easily obtainable. This volume brings together writings on 
fiscal policy, most of it published since the great depression of the nineteen 
thirties. A classified bibliography of articles on fiseal policy is included 
together with an index of the authors of these articles 


ArtaAjoO, Alberto M., Cuervo, Maximo, and KopriGurz, Federico. Doctrina 
social catélica de Leén XIII y Pio XI. Recopilacion concordada, y pro 
fusamente anotada, de los documentos pontificios y sociales sobre la 
materia rhird edition. Barcelona, Madrid, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Mexico City, Montevideo, Editorial Labor, 5. A., 1956. 318 pp 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING CONFERENCE. Proceedings of the Conference 
Boston, September 8 and 9, 1955 Edited by Robert N. ANTHONY 408 
ton, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 
1956. vili+ 194 pp. $3.50 


Bayyenn, A. B. []pubsias u naaoe ¢ o6opoma @ CCCP. Moscow, Tocdunusyar, 
1955. 174 pp. 7.30 roubles 


A study of revenue accruing from the circulation of capital in the U.5.5.K 
by A. Bachurin 


BANK OF KorEA. Korea Economic Charts. Seoul, 1955. 85 tables. (In 
English and Korean.) 


BERKELEY, Edmund Callis. Gtant Brains or Machines That Think. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc, ; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited 
1955. xvi-+270 pp 


Biocu, Herbert A., and FLYNN, Frank 1 Delinquency The Juvenile 
Offender in America Today. New York, Random House, 1956. xix 
612 pp. $5 
Ihe problems of youthful maladjustment and delinquency in America 

(and perhaps elsewhere) are largely a reflective aspect of certain broad 

dislocations in the social structure. As with the vanety of other social 

disturbances that periodically appear on the scene, it must be recognised 
that society, in effect, and not the individual himself, is the patient. Family 
life, in its profound effects in fashioning the young, serves as the vehicle 
through which wider social tendencies are transmitted 

Ihe authors have based their book on the premise that a progressive 
and enlightened public policy in dealing with a nation’s wayward youth 
can only be developed by making some realistic and rational appraisal 
of the problem, despite the difficulties involved in assessing the enormous 
amount of diversified information, tested and untested hypotheses, truths 
and half-truths which abound in the field of delinquency investigation 

Likewise, they have realised that public and private agencies dealing with 

maladjusted youth have a dual responsibility : to educate an impatient 

public to the subtle complexities of the problems of delinquency, and to 
establish public practices and goals in close conformity with the best facts 
available, thus showing in their true light the wastefulness and futility of 
the perennial panaceas ranging from excessive dependence upon recreational 
programmes to curfews for minors and punishment for parents 

The study is divided into four major parts. The first part sets out to 
define what delinquency is and who the delinquents are, Part II describes 
the search for elusive causes (and some blind alleys in the search for causes 
of delinquency) ; trends in personality research ; the physical constitution 
of delinquents ; related bodily factors ; emotional pressures ; and the pres 
sures of environment. Part III, concerning treatment agencies, contains 
various preliminary considerations and chapters on the role of the police ; 
juvenile detention ; juvenile courts (background, philosophy, structure, 
operations, staff functions, facilities and prospects) ; training schools, and 
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that have prevented these areas from expanding to the same extent as the 
industrial countries, These reasons include the unequal distribution of 
incomes, the extravagance of the high income groups, the low rate of 
capital formation and above all the close dependence of these economies 
on overseas raw-material markets. 

The author suggests state intervention in order to reshape these econo- 
mies although this does not mean that private enterprise need be eliminated. 
The State should guide the economy within the general framework of a new 
policy designed to raise living standards by creating a broadly based industry 
and a diversified pattern of production. 


GroRGE, Pierre, Géographie sociale du monde. Collection “ Que sais-je ? 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1956. 119 pp 


HecKkscuer, Eli F. Mercantilism. Translated by Mendel SHaApiro. Revised 
and edited by E. F. S6OperRLUND. Two volumes. London, George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd. ; New York, Macmillan Company, 1955. Vol. 1: 474 pp 
Vol, 2: 423 pp. $15 (the two volumes), 


HOrrner, Joseph. Sozialpolitik im deutschen Bergbau. Vol. 3. Schriften des 
Instituts fiir Christliche Sozialwissenschaften an der WestfAlischen 
Wilhelms-Universitat, Miinster. Second edition. Miinster, Aschen 
dorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. 152 pp. DM 4.50 


INTERNATIONAL Laspour Fitm’ Institute International Labour Film 

Catalogue. Brussels, 1956. xxi+4177 pp. 

Provides a world survey of films for labour audiences from over 35 coun 
tries in the following categories : general trade union subjects ; individual 
(industrial) unions ; labour problems, working conditions and similar sub 
jects ; educational matters and youth subjects ; socio-economic subject 
international understanding ; productivity, industrial safety, vocational 
training ; co-operatives, people’s houses and similar subjects ; workers 
holidays, travel and sports; feature films based on labour and _ similar 
subjects 


Jour, Walter Adolf. Schweizerische Kreditanstalt, 1856-1956 Hundert 
Jahre im Dienste der Schweizerischen Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, Schwei 
zerische Kreditanstalt, 1956. xv +564 pp. 


Kamennuer, C. E. Pesepés pocma npoussodumeasnocmu mpyda na npomo 
uAenhbix = npednpuamunx (Memoodoi ébineaenun uo nymu ucnoAbsoeanua 
pesepeos). Moscow, Tocnonutusaat, 1955. 231 pp. 3.50 roubles 
A study of higher productivity in industrial undertakings, by S. E. 

Kamenitser 


Kasarpues, M. Ha amo udym napodnoie 3aimn. Moscow, Tocnonuruspat, 1955. 
39 pp. 0.35 rouble 


The use of popular loans, by M. Kazartsev. 


Kontorosuy, B. T. Texnuko-akonomuyeckoe NAaHuposanue Ha NpomoiuAeHHOMm 
npednpuamuu (Memoduxa u pacwemu). Moscow, Tocnonutrusaar, 1955 
368 pp. 8 roubles. 
lechnical and economic planning in industrial undertakings, by V. G 

Kontorovich 


KospwKnnx, M. ®., OpymKun, A. B., Nosynaxos, B. C. Buewnaa mopeoeaa 
empan Hapodnoud demokpamuu, Moscow, Bueurroprusfat, 1955. 320 pp 
13.15 roubles 
The foreign trade of the Peoples’ Democracies, by M. F. Kovrizhnykh 

A. B. Frumkin and B. S. Posdniakov. 


LAZARSFELD, Paul F. (editor). Mathematical Thinking in the Social Scienc 
Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. 444 pp. $10 
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Levin. Howard Office Work and Automation. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc idon, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1956 xvi + 203 pp 


MINISTERI NS Luxembourg. Rapport de M. le ministre d 
lranspo é mi er li i Luxembourg 1956 
103 py 
lhe 


, 
I 
already taken or proposed, together with the improvement made hithert 


urpose of this report is to describe the steps to increase efficiency 


in the conditions of the staff and those now being prepared “ to provide the 
taft with the best po sible wages and working conditions so as to give then 
. fair share in the benefits of higher productivity on the railwa lhe 


report is divided into seven chapters including one on the staff position, one 
on the co-ordination of road and rail transport and one on the main 
national problems Ihe chapter on the staff position describes tl 

taken since 1952 and gives details of changes in wages and the size of 
railway staff. which declined from 6,321 in 1945 to 5,288 in 19 Measure 
to be taken shortly include an overhaul of the staff regulatior the revision 
of the pension scheme, the granting of four additional days holiday and the 
progressive introduction of the 44-hour week A number of appendices are 
attached to the report including a draft Order setting up a Ce ntral Transport 
Council with responsibility for providing the Minister of Transport with 
reasoned advice on the ocjal, tinancial and onomic problen | 
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MINISTRY OF FINAN« DEPARTMI ( OMI India. Report 
of the laxation Enquiry Comn hu lume Delhi 
1955. Vv 334 py ix + 446 pp 
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girl operatives (who constitute 80 per cent. of the labour force) and to the 
fact that the better the welfare work of the mill, the greater is the chance 
the mill has of recruiting the best operatives 

According to the author, there has been no organised ‘ dumping ”, which 
has been confined to some smaller firms during periods of financial crisi 
He emphasises the need for modernisation of the mills in Europe to enable 
them to compete with the Japanese textile industry 


PERMANENT COUNCIL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES, Egypt. The Allas of 
Services. Cairo, 1955. 136 tables 


PLANNING Commission, India. The Second Five-Year Plan. A Draft Outline 
New Delhi, 1956. iv +196 pp. 1 rupee; 1s. 6d 


Casanos, A. H. O delicmeuu 3akona cmoumocmu npu coyuaausme. Moscow 
Pocnosutusjat, 1955. 63 pp. 0.75 rouble 


The action of the law of value in a socialist society, by A. N. Sazanoy 


Liakapan, 1, JI. Bwdomemno-Kpedumnaa cucmema u xosalicmeenno-KyAbmy pioe 
cmpoumeascmé6o 6 ApmancKkou CCP (1920-1955 22). Erevan, Wsaareapcrso 
Epepanckoro yuupepcutreta, 1955. 254 pp. 9.30 roubles 
The budgetary and credit system and the economic and social develop 

ment of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Kepublic between 1920 and 1955 

by G. L. Shakarian 


Farsuis, Lorie. Jntroduction to International Trade and Finance New 


York, John Wiley & Sons, In London, Chapman & Hall, Limited 
1955 x 536 pp 48s. 


RANI, Renato Aspetts della automazione nella pvoduzione industrial 
Supplemento al N. 1-2 dell’aprile 1956 del Notiziario Ansaldo, San 
Giorgio. Genoa, 5.1.A.G., 1956. 88 pp 
A short presentation of the industrial production aspects of automation 

by the Managing Director of the electrical engineering firm of Ansaldo-San 
Giorgio", based on a paper presented to the Conference on the Problen 
of Automation held in Milan in April 1956 under the auspices of the Consiglo 
Nazionale delle Kicerche. A brief description of the main characteristics of 
automation serves to introduce a survey of the impact of automation in the 
various sectors of industry ; this is followed by short references to applica 
tions in a number of industrialised countnes including Italy. The pamphlet 
contains many informative illustrations and charts as well as an extensive 
bibhography 


TEMPORARY STATE Housinc RENT COMMISSION, State of New York 


People, Housing and Rent Control in Buffalo. Program Analysis Section 
New York, 1956. x1 139 pp 


Porres, Manuel de. Juicio de la actual politica econédmica espanola. Madrid 
Aguilar, 1956. xxvii+ 268 pp. 130 pesetas (paper) ; 150 pesetas cloth 


UNIVERSITE SAINT JosePH DE BryroutnH. Mélanges proche-orientaua 
d'économie politique, Annales de la Faculté de droit de l'Universite 
Saint Joseph (filiale de l'Université de Lyon). Beyrouth, 1956. 520 pp 


UNIVERSITY OF AMSTERDAM, De functies van de voorvaadhoudende groothandel 
in weer en staal. Publicatie van de Stichting voor Economisch Onderzoek 
der Universiteit van Amsterdam. Serie S.E.0. No. 7. Leiden, H.1 
Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1955. vil +192 pp 


Urz, A. F., and Groner, J]. F. Relations humaines et société contemporain: 
Vol. L: Synthése chrétienne, directives de $S.S. Pie XII Translated 
from the originals by Alain SaviGNat. Preface by Cardinal FrELTIN 
Fribourg and Paris, Editions St-Paul, 1956. xxviii+ 1310 pp 
rhis massive work contains an arrangement of the speeches and writings 

of Pope Pius XII on human relations and contemporary society. Special 
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subject is developed in part by contrasting Soviet and American theories 

and methods 

STATISTISCHES ZENTRALAMT, and OsTeRREICHISCHES INSTITUT FCR WIR1 
SCHAFTSVFORSCHUNG. Der Verbrauch dev stddtischen Bevilkerung Ostey 
veichs. Ergebnisse der Konsumerhebung 1954/55. Vienna, 1956. viii 
127 pp 

Turenpbaym, H. 11. Cmamucmuxka coeemcxoli mopzoeau. Moscow, Voccrarussat, 
1955. 94 pp 1.80 roubles 
Statistics of Soviet trade, by N. P. Titelbaum 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CHAMBELLAND, Colette. Le syndicalisme ouvrier francais. Paris, Les Editions 
ouvriéres, 1956. 98 pp. 285 francs 


Juurina, J. J. Pre-severance Benefits in Deferred Profit Sharing. A Research 
Study of Loan and Withdrawal Provisions in Deferred Profit Sharing 
Plans. Evanston, Illinois, Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1956 
xii+89 pp. $3 


Jona, Fr, de, Om de plaats van de arbeid. Een geschiedkundig overzicht van 
ontstaan en ontwikkeling van het Nederlands Verbond van Vakvereni 
gingen. Amsterdam, Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen, 1956 
XIX + 591 pp 


Knox, John B. The Sociology of Industrial Relations ; An Introduction t 
Industrial Sociology. New York, Random House, Inc., 1955. xv + 348 pp 
When industry is viewed as a distinct social setting—a part of the larger 

social scene but nevertheless distinguishable from it-—it is seen to entail very 

special problems of human relations. No other social setting is a more fertile 
ground for misunderstandings and conflicts ; in no other is the need for fulle: 
understanding of the problems involved more vital to economic and social 
life. This need underlines the importance of objective investigation and 
study of the human problems of industry—-the motivations of the people 
brought together by it in performing their respective functions, whether as 

top managers, middle supervisors, trade union leaders, or members of a 

working group or of a smaller or larger community 
Studies in human relations in industry have multiplied greatly in recent 

years, particularly in the United States, the United Kingdom and a number 
of Western European countries ; many of these studies have been undertaken 
by universities or independent research institutions, but in the United 

Kingdom the Government has played an active part through the establish 

ment of a Human Factors Panel. As a result it 1s probably safe to say that 

no other labour problem has been the subject of so much published material 
in the course of the last decade. Examination of this mass of literature lead 

to two questions : who are the people best suited to undertake this kind of 
study ? and of what value can the published materials of one country be to 
interested persons and organisations in other countries ¢ 

Kegarding the first question, it may be observed that research work ha 

been undertaken mainly by social scientists. Because the study ts scientifi 

they are obviously the ones best technically qualified to undertake it. But 
does this mean that, in countries where there is a lack of trained social 
scientists in this field, studies in human relations in industry are out of the 
question ? In reply it may be pointed out that if, as has often been said 
science is common sense controlled by method, the lack of trained social 
scientists need not be an insuperable handicap Ihe scientific method 
requires the gathering and analysis of facts, thorough examination of the 
situation or problem in hand, and the widening of the field of observation 
beyond the limits of personal experience. From this point of view, it would 

appear that every industrial manager or trade umion leader is not only a 

practitioner of human relations ; if he is so minded and can be objective 

enough, he can also be a social scientist in this field ; indeed the nature 
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territories and associated territories for which the Ministry of Overseas 
France is responsible 

After reviewing the European impact on the African tribal structure 
the author devotes the first part of his book to setting labour problems in 
the overseas territories against their physical, human and economic back 
ground. In the second part he goes on to give a historical account of the 
work and discussions in various bodies, viz., the National Assembly, the 
Council of the Republic, the Assembly of the French Union and the Eco 
nomic Council, that accompanied the drafting of the labour code 

In the third and most important part he takes each section of the Act 
and gives a commentary on all the enactments, decrees and orders adapting 
it to the needs of each territory, and he elucidates the purpose of the authors 
of the Act by drawing on the parliamentary debates 

Ihe fourth chapter discusses the financial effect of family allowances 
on business and production costs and analyses in detail the contents of the 
regulations on this subject introduced in Irench West Africa and Mada 
gascar 

In the fifth and last part the author reviews labour legislation in various 
African countries and territories such as Egypt, the Belgian Congo, Nigeria 
the Gold Coast and the Portuguese territories 
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workers and housewives. This in turn yielded an insight into a number of 
general problems regarding the employment of women 

After recalling the historical stages that marked the progressive decline 
of home work in all countries and describing the abuses that grew up in the 
early days of the industrial revolution, e.g. subcontracting, the truck system 
and child labour, the authors show how public opinion turned against it 
simultaneously in all countries at the beginning of the twentieth century 
The trade unions became aware of the threat to wages involved in home work, 
philanthropic bodies were stirred by the exploitation of women and children 
while governments were anxious to establish a minimum wage in the indus 
tries where home work was particularly prevalent. Accordingly they all 
supported the introduction of measures to protect these workers. The first 
legislation regulating home work was passed in 1909 in Great Britain and 
1915 in France 

Ihe authors then examine the part played by homeworkers in each 
branch of the garment trade. The fact that this system has continued in the 
manufacture of women’s clothing is due to the structure of the trade (which 
is less concentrated than the men’s shirt-making trade), the type of manu 
facture (absence of mass production and seasonal ups and downs) and the 
methods employed (out-of-date techniques and lack of standardisation) 

The book also contains a description of the methods used in the investiga 
tion (the sources, the sampling systems used, the conduct of the interviews, 
the questionnaire and the compilation of the results), together with a very 
detailed account of the conditions of work of these women as revealed by 
the investigation. It was found that although conditions are far from sati 
factory many women would rather work at home than in a factory as this 
helps them to strike a compromise between their need to earn the money 
and the traditional belief that a woman's place is in the home 

Two main conclusions appear to emerge, namely: (1) the availability 
of such a cheap source of skilled labour has slowed down the introduction 
of more efficient methods in French garment factories ; and (2) the belief 


that a woman’s place is in the home is still widely held in the class to which 
homeworkers belong and this idea that women should only work as a side 
line may partly account for the inferior treatment they receive in most 
occupations, 

[his book, which is full of fresh information, casts a great deal of light 
on one important side of the employment of women. It is illustrated by a 
number of tables, charts and photographs. 
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